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... tune In 


[Ur ON... 


By GLAIDE BENJAMIN 


Just like its image, the office 
of CKUA is uncommercialized 
snd features an Open-door policy. 

The rooms are wide open with 
he people coming and going, 
changing jokes. The atmosphere 
; 90 nonchalant that one forgets 
hat the station is in a very pre- 
arious position. 

The CRTC states that the pro- 
yincial government and any edu- 
ational institute cannot hold the 
icense for a broadcasting station, 
et alone operate and finance it. 
KUA’s license is held by the U 
of A and operated by AGT, 
therefore a problem exists. 

Will the federal government, 
ho alone has the power to gov- 


ern radio groups, take CKUA 
under its wing? Will the final 
lease in spring of ’72 be renewed? 
Answers border on the specula- 
tive as the question is definitely 
in the hands of the government. 


Mr. Kilpatrick, CKUA director, 
is content with the station’s image 
as a non-commercial and non- 
profit happening. 


He feels their programs provide 
an alternative to others who be- 
lieve in satisfying their audience 
with three minute shorts sur- 
rounded by advertisements. The 
reassuring fact is that the prob- 
lem of whether the station will 
remain on the air for an indefinite 
period of time has nothing to do 
with its type of programming. It 


is strictly a government hassle. 

Mr. H. Mamet of the U of A 
who, with Dr. Wyman, represents 
the university on this matter, says 
the CRTC has renewed the sta- 
tion’s license until 1972. He also 
mentioned that there are three 
other stations in Canada that are 
having the same problem. One 
of them, Reierson Institute of 
Technology in Toronto, has solved 
its lease matter by having the CBC 
take over its transmitting without 
a change in policy. 

CKUA could do likewise or get 
a formed community group to 
handle them. Mr. Mamet also said 
in the U.S. there are many sta- 
tions operated by educational in- 
stitutes, since they do not have 
the same ruling regarding broad- 


casting as there is here. 

Having direct knowledge of the 
opinions of some of the govern- 
ment representatives, he very re- 
assuringly said that the station’s 
uniqueness is recognized, but that 
the government needs to know 
that the people don’t dig this stip- 
ulation. Once again it falls back 
to “power to the people.” 

To those who appreciate 
CKUA’s attempt to provide lis- 
teners with hours of pleasure, 
void of chubby chicken ads (who 
by the way may run for premier 
in the near future), now have the 
choice of remaining silent and 
stupefied as its license is dropped, 
or of voicing their thoughts and 
helping to keep a good thing 
going. 


Mr. Kilpatrick says “it is im- 
portant that the representatives of 
the two governments are aware of 
the public’s interest in CKUA.” 
Another phrase to coin the situa- 
tion, “with a little bit of help 
from my friends,” reasons that the 
station’s true value could be 
passed by word of mouth or 
forced turn of the dial. 

To those of you who haven't 
had the pleasure, tune in some- 
time and hit on a program you are 
interested in, the spicy variety is 
right on and a program to fit each 
listener’s need is guaranteed. De- 
ciding for yourself that what the 
government is going to pull off 
within the next year and a half 
could be a pitiful farce, should be 
easy. ; 


law 
and order 
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FAT DOG FEMBY WAS HERE LAST NIGHT. So were all the 
local freaks as the east wing of SUB turned into a massive 
happening of sight, sound, and smoky air. Weirdly-painted 
faces did their thing with self-made jewellery, a potter's 
Wheel, a color organ, and interpretive dance on the stage of 
SUB theatre, as well as a bouncy, plastic womb-like air bubble. 


| Campus to lose grass 


NewEd building toeasespaceproblem 


By JOHN MILLER 


Within the next year the cam- 
pus will lose another piece of 
greenery. The construction of the 
new Education Building will re- 
place two thirds of the lawn im- 
mediately north of the existing 
facilities. 

The $4.5 million structure will 
provide additional office, class- 
room, seminar and_ laboratory 
space. To a large extent, the addi- 
tional space will be occupied by 
the education staff now housed 
in Campus Towers and the Gen- 
eral Services Building. 


Study space increased 


The instructional space pro- 
vided on levels one and two of 
the seven-level complex are of 
both the conventional and exper- 
imental variety, and account for 
24,000 square feet of the 120,000 
square feet that will be contained 
in the building. Large space al- 
locations will also alleviate the 
crowding of study space accorded 
graduate students and will allow 
for a greatly extended Depart- 


By MARIA TCHIR 


When the Office of Institutional 
Research was founded in 1969, it 
Mcorporated the former offices of 
Institutional Research, Academic 
Development and the space and 
Planning aspects of the Campus 
Development Office. 

‘Tt now acts largely as a data 
dank for university decision-mak- 
ng bodies. 

Most of their work is done for 
General Faculties Council and 
€ Universities Commission and 
particular members of the 
Administration. The Office of 
Mstitutional Research is not in 
self a decision - making body, 
‘ice its function is merely that 
f data accumulation and anal- 


° 


ysis. Dr. Preshing, the director, 


refers to the office as an “in- 
house counselling service.” 


It conducts studies on such 
topics as how effectively space is 
being utilized on campus, the 
average cost of sending a student 
through university, the semester 
system, the transportation system 
to and from campus, student 
hours, allocation of lecture rooms 
to various departments, manage- 
ment information and commun- 
ication and a study to investigate 
teaching quality. 


Future studies may be devoted 
to student unemployment, the 
usefulness of an honors program 
and the feasibility of a tuition- 
free university. 


he fate of all information 


Information is generally not 
available to the students through 
the office, but instead from the 
bodies to which it is responsible. 

Its staff consists of six research 
and planning analysts, four re- 
search officers, three research 
project directors and Dr. Presh- 
ing. Mr. Haney, the office man- 
ager (also. research officer), 
handles an annual budget of about 
$160,000. Many of the staff mem- 
bers are __ presently 
degrees at the university. 

Dr. Preshing acts to establish 
the priorities of the various studies 
done and allocates them to the 
proper staff member. He himself 
is responsible to Dr. Neill, the 
vice-president of planning and 
development. 


obtaining - 


ment of Audio-Visual Aids. 
Education 2, phase I will not, 
however, provide for library 
expansion, lab space for indus- 
trial arts and vocational educa- 
tion, expansion of various depart- 
ments, or for the possible estab- 
lishment of new departments. 


No special areas 


In adidtion there is no provi- 
sion for special areas such as a 
centre for the study of mental 
retardation, or an experimental 
kindergarten and day care centre. 

According to Dr. Enns, chair- 
man of the planning committee, 
the shortcomings of the new 
building will be considered when 
phase II is planned. 

The largest classroom will ac- 
commodate 200 students, which 
means that unless classes are fur- 
ther divided, Educational Psy- 
cology 269 and 271 will still be 
held in the Tory lecture theatre. 
Many of the other classrooms are 
irregularly shaped with moveable 
walls, much like the open area 
classrooms in vogue in_ the 
elementary schools. 


Multi-media classroom 


A unique aspect of the building 
is the inclusion of a multi-media 
classroom. The room, called 
“Kiva” (an Indian word for 
meeting place) features a series 
of circular elevated daises. Each 
platform is eight feet wide and 
raised one foot above the previous 
dais. The floor will be completely 
carpeted for acoustics, as well as 
part of the walls. The uncarpeted 
portions .of the walls will be 
painted chalk white to provide 
viewing screens for audio-visual 
equipment. 

The Kiva, while unique and 
rather exciting, does have one 
serious drawback. The circular 
design will only allow the room 
to be used at 50 per cent capacity 
if any audio-visual equipment is 
employed. 

The undergraduate lounge is 
situated on level one and features 


a sunken centre. The east side 
opens out onto a wide outdoor 
walkway which stretches the 
length of the building. A larger, 
more conventional lounge, for the 
graduate students and staff is on 
the fourth floor. 

The new education building 
will probably be the most techno- 
logically advanced education cen- 
tre in Canada. Closed circuit TV 
outlets are provided in all the 
classrooms as well as_ sophisti- 
cated TV and computer lab. A 
communications system is also in- 
cluded which should remove the 
necessity of large, unsightly bul- 
letin boards. 

The office areas on the fifth, 
sixth and seventh levels will be 
occupied by the Departments of 
Educational Foundations, Educa- 
tional Administration, and Educa- 
tion Psychology. As yet there are 
no plans for extensive renovations 
to the existing education building 
to suit the needs of the depart- 
ments remaining there. 


Spacious corridors 


In keeping with the design of 
the Students’ Union Building and 
the Central Academic Building, 
lounge area is incorporated in 
large spacious corridors. General 
office area and their attendant 
waiting rooms are also open to 
the corridors. The central portion 
of the building between levels 
three and six consists of a large 
indoor courtyard, naturally lighted 
with opaque skylights. 

A great deal of effort was — 
spent to make the building aes- 
thetically suitable to its surround- 
ings. The tower complex will be 
finished in pre-cast concrete slabs 
much like the old Ed Building, 
while the lower levels will be 
done in brick to provide sym- 
metry with St. Stephen’s and St. 
Joseph’s Colleges. : 

A large amount of space has 
been allocated to artificial court- 
yards and shrub gardens, perhaps 
to placate students who are upset 
about the loss of the lawn. 


¢ 
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Boston 
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ITS GOOD 
ANYTIME 


BOSTON 


I CKSR 


CKSR will be giving away tick- 
ets and albums Saturday, Nov. 28, 
between 6-9 p.m. in conjunction 
with the Iron Butterfly show Sat- 
urday, Dec. 5, in the Sales Pavilion 
Annex. 


See page 7 


An. 


GLENN HUMENIUK 
Branch Manager 


Do you realize you get a 
reduced rate on auto insur- 


short shorts 


to give away tickets & albums 


TODAY 

STUDENT CINEMA 

Student Cinema presents Dr. Faus- 
tus at 7 p.m. only and Othello at 9:30 
pail only Fri., Nov. 27 in SUB The- 
atre. \ 
FELLOWSHIP AND PRAYER 

The Chinese Christian Fellowship is 
sponsoring an evening of fellowship 
and prayer Fri., Nov. 27 at 7:30 p,m, 
in the Meditation Room. All Chinese 
are welcome. 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

All Chinese are welcome to meet 
for fellowship and prayer at 7:30 p.m. 
Friday in SUB Meditation Room. For 
further information contact Peter 
Yang 439-3184. 


OTHERS 
“RELIGION AND REVOLUTION 
The Lutheran Student Movement 
presents the Sunday Fireside to con- 


UN - Classified 


SOME STUDENTS KNOW of our low 
auto insurance rates, do you? Ph. 
432-7487 or 429-6071. Open 9:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. 


— GETTING ENGAGED — 
Student discounts of 30% on diamond 
rings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ph. 
488-8444 or 439-0423 (evenings). 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Professional 
typists are waiting to help you at Al- 
berta Kopy King. Ph. 488-7787. 


DO YOU QUALIFY for a lower auto 
insurance rate? Check it out! Call 
475-4192. 4 


MIAMI, JAMAICA for Christmas. Mi- 
ami ($123), Jamaica ($198). Low priced 
accommodations. Ph. Bert. 433-2964. 


STOP—Before purchasing your new 
Datsun or Volvo see me, Bill Pod- 
luzny at Capilano Motors, 435-3536. 


LOST: Man’s black rim glasses, Nov. 
11, vicinity: university. Ph. John 
439-9139. 


sider the topic ‘‘Religion and Revolu- 

tion’”’ Sunday, Nov. 29 at 8 p.m. at 

PA alata Students’ Centre, 11122- 
ve. 


GATHERING PLACE 

There will be no worship in the 
Meditation Room Sunday, Nov. 29. 
Meet at the Lutheran Student Centre, 
11122 -86 Ave., at 10 am. to go to 
Sherwood Park church. 


NOON HOUR FORUMS 

Dr. David Suzuki (PhD_ Genetics) 
will speak on Science, Elitism and 
Apocalypse Monday, Nov.. 30 at 12 
noon in SUB Theatre. 


FIFTY SENSE WORTH 
Recreation 443 class is presenting a 


variety show which includes such 
talent as Sing Out Edmonton, ‘Hap- 
piness Group,” folk _ singers, dance 


groups, skits, Vaudeville acts and the 
“Body Contest.” The show will. be 
Tuesday, Dec. 1 at 8 p.m. in SUB 
Theatre. 


CERAMICS 

Santo Mignosa, lecturer at U of C, 
will conduct a two-day workshop 
Saturday, Dec. 5 and Sunday, Dec. 6 
in Edmonton. He will demonstrate 
pinch and coil, slab constructions, 
styrofoam constructions, thrown sculp- 
ture, solid forms, hand _ sculptures, 
and boxes. Registrations will: be ac- 
cepted at the Dept. of Extension, Rm. 
228, Corbett Hall. Deadline is Dec. 4 
and the fee is $10. 


SUNDAY LET‘S GO 
MOVIES TO AN 


ADULT 


not suitable for children 


Rey. MAX 
SOLBREKKEN 


will be in his Chaplain’s 
Office (SUB) every 
Tuesday 12 noon to 4 p.m. 
for counselling 
and spiritual guidance 


PHONE 432-5327 


ODEON 


THEATRE 
TONITE! 


They aimed him at 
Cordoba’s Fortress 
and pulled the trigger. 


starring George Peppard 
Ft. 1:20, 3:19, 5:18, 7:17, 9:21 


—& Se 
‘CANNON \"j: 
FoR 
CORDOBA * he 


PIZZA 


ance if you have a driving 
Credit Course 


@ 3 day deadline 
@ 7c per word 
® payable before insertion 
@® minimum $1.05 per insertion 
® for further info... 
CALL 432-4241 


Phone: 432-7487 or 429-6071 


Open 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. ADULT—not suitable for children 


Remember “‘THE GREAT ESCAPE’? 


“Call and Compare” 


Za 


4 SASS LAE AEE Now you will feel it again! 
Rope The MacKenzie Break BE’ 
gi es ys: starring Brian Keith we 
“If you are one of the sidewin- ft. 1:09, 3:11, 5:13, 7:15 and 9:22 
a Sa ders who haven't seen this 0134 - 10 
Comedy .. . you’d better get a 5 | 
OPEN move on before we pull stakes 
and leave this town for ever.” Genevieve Bujold Donald Sutherland 
Weekdays till 2 a.m. ; a film by Paul Almond 
rg Vaasa Boul | bone 9 C feature at 7:15 & 9:20 
Weekends till 4 a.m. JASON ROBARDS - STELLA STEVENS - DAVID WARNER 
G™.® RESTRICTED 
eee 7cee20 Oth Month act of the 
Drop in to our shop heart 
near campus at 
Ample 
10854-82 Ave VARSCOMA ages: 
or 
RESTRICTED ADULT 
Phone 433-4877 NO ONE SHOULD 
! 
when you leave home MISS IT! 
: From the Producers of 
and your order will be pee “Dear John” 
ready upon arrival. 
Other locations to serve you at 124 ST. &.107 AVE. 
@ 12430-118 Ave. TELEPHONE 452-1363 
vy daphabia et ib ' RESTRICTED ADULT 
e 19- ; ibra ectures : 
eer Ae S.U.B. Theatre Nobody brings Paddy home 
@ 10064-156 St. Wed., Dec. 2 to meet Mother: | 
Ph. 484-6711 : 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
@ 7321-101 Ave. p ld 
Ph, 466-0890 a 
@ 10543-124 pee Come to the library lectures and discover how to > \) 
locate the information for your paper. Eight showings It's this year’s “Alfie 
@ 4225-118 Ave. 
Ph. 479-4338 on the hour, Wed., Dec. 2, 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. VENUE 18 AVENUE & 90 STREET 
7 A BUS No. 's TO THE DOOR 


{Support shown for Parti Quebecois 


| 


pe 


| MONTREAL (CUPI) 
1 Over 3,000 people rallied at 
1 the Paul Sauve Arena Wednes- 
day night to demonstrate their 
solidarity with the Parti Que- 
becois and the Quebec Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Civil 
Liberties. 

It was the largest rally to be 
held in Quebec since the dec- 
Jaration of the War Measures 
Act on October 16. The spirit 
of the crowd was one of sol- 
idarity, as everyone loudly ap- 
plauded speakers who shouted 
“We are not alone, we have 
come here to be together.” 

Rene Levesque, Parti Que- 
becois leader, was the hero of 
the evening. His entrance into 
the arena in the middle of the 
program drew a long and loud 
standing ovation. It brought 
back memories of the days just 
prior to last April’s election. 

Levesque made a lengthy 
tack on the federal gov- 
ernment, and Prime Minister 
Trudeau in particular. He 
called Trudeau a cynical, un- 
scrupulous’ conservative who 
used the FLQ crisis to “bring 
Quebec back in step and scare 


the people back into docility.” 
Levesque made an appeal 
for unity and concerted action 
on the part of Quebecois cit- 
izens to fight against a regime 
“which has chosen to harden 
itself and become brutal.” 
“Just a few short years from 
now, the economic, social and 
political system is going to in- 
evitably sink into a permanent 
type of opposition between a 
certain form of anarchy and a 
certain form of repression—if 
we do not succeed before in 
replacing this system dem- 
ocratically,” he predicted. 
Levesque said that the Parti 
Quebecois was the only answer 
to a regime which “demands, 


in order to continue, per- 
manent humiliation” of the 
Quebecois. 


The other speakers, members 
of the. different unions and a 
professor criticized the way the 
Quebec government is slipping 
into fascism. Michel Bourdon, 
vice-president of the Montreal 
group of trade unions, who was 
fired by the CBC for criticiz- 
ing the crown corporation, said 
that those in power would like 


_natural 


to see the people of Quebec 
keep their mouths shut. 

“The totalitarian enterprise 
that the Trudeau government is 
following, is to keep quiet all 
those who want to see change 
and our task is to face up to 
this government with all our 
strength.” 

Jean-Marc Piott, a political 
economy professor at the Uni- 
versité de Quebec said that 
“all contradictions of society 
can be found in Montreal — 
ethnic oppression, minority 
domination of majority, un- 
equal school systems, language 
discrimination . . .” 

Piotte said that the only 
alternative to this fascism ‘was 
socialism, socialism which is 
supported by the power-of the 
workers. 

During the rally, special one 
dollar bills were sold at 25 
cents apiece. The bills are is- 
sued from the Bank of the 
Republic of Quebec. 

They are “guaranteed by the 
riches ,of the future 
republic” and “are only nego- 
tiable between independent- 
ists.” 


Visiting prot. blacklisted hy U.S. Congress 


LONDON (CUP)—A Detroit 
geographer who believes the 
world faces a biological crisis 
rather than a political one has 
been blacklisted by the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

William Bunge, a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of West- 
em Ontario, was placed on the 
Internal Security Committee list 
of 64 members of or participants 
in the activities of communist, 


militant, radical, extremist, or 
tevolutionary groups. 

The list was published last 
week under congressional im- 


munity despite protests by the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
and a court order forbidding its 
publication. 

Bunge said Sunday that he was 
delighted by the announcement, 
“It’s the most prestigious list I’ve 
ever been on.” 

Bunge was hopeful that the 
publicity would help make some 
of his views more widely known. 
Bunge, who feels that many social 
problems which appear to be 
political in nature are really bio- 
logical, describes capitalism as the 
worship of machines. He said that 


WEEKEND 
Entertainment 


This 
Friday 
Saturday 
& 
Sunday 


“LONG TIME 
COMING” 


} 


we must alter people’s behavior 
and this means changing their 
minds. 

Others included on the congres- 
sional blacklist are_Dick Gregory, 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, Yippies Ab- 
bie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin, 
and Black Panther Bobby Seale. 


GROUP I 
Reg. to 37.50 


GROUP II 
Reg. to 48.00 


We've Got Your Boot 


SANDERS OF EL PASO 
BOULET COWBOY BOOTS 
SADDLE BRONK 
H.H. BRAND 
DON QUIXOTE OF MEXICO 
RANCHERO BUFFALO 
TEXAS IMPERIAL ROYALS 
TREEBANK ALLIGATOR WINGTIP 
SEATURTLE BROWN CALF 
SPANISH BRANDY RAWHIDE 
CASHMERE SUEDE ROUGHOUT 
SPORTSCOW YELLOW FEVER 

Largest Selection in the West 

50 Styles @ 8”, 12”, 14”, 15” Stovepipes 

Bring Your Friend Along — Split the Cost 


2 pr. 
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Uot T students demand parity 


TORONTO (CUP)—A U of T 
referendum on_ student parity 
Tuesday and Wednesday saw the 
largest turnout of student voters 
ever recorded at the Toronto cam- 
pus. 

The vote polled 47 per cent of 
arts and sciences sudents who 
voted by an eight to one margin 
to restructure the Council of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science with 


Fifty Sense Worth 


Fifty Sense Worth—That’s the ’ 


price and theme that a university 
recreation class has chosen for 
their show at the Students’ Union 
Building, December 1. The show, 
consisting of a number of variety 
acts, includes a “Happiness” 
group — Sing Out Edmonton, 
YWCA Gym Club, U of A 
Nurses’ Jug Band, folk groups, a 
“Body Contest,” and a jazz dance 
number. Fast paced and colorful, 
the event was chosen, planned, 
and publicized by the Recreation 
443 class, a course in “Planning 
Special Events.” 


Working with a limited bud- 
get, but maximum skill and en- 
thusiasm, the class expect to pack 
SUB Theatre. Interest created by 
numerous 50’s all over campus 
has helped the advance sale of 
tickets. Proceeds will be donated 
to the Youth Development Centre 
and tickets will go on sale in the 
main floor area of SUB, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 26, through until the 
show on Tuesday, Dec. 1. 


$90,00 
$75.00 


10520 Jasper Avenue 


DEL MARCHES WECTERNER 


Phone 429-1333 


equal staff / student representa- 
tion. The parity arrangement 
would apply on both departmen- 
tal and college levels. ‘ 

On October 28, student mem- 
bers of the Faculty Council 
walked out in protest of the coun- 
cil’s refusal to accept a student 
motion for a restructuring com- 
mittee. 

The move was supported by the 
referendum in a five to one vote 
to boycott the meetings until a 
restructuring commission is con- 
stituted with student parity to re- 
port by March 1,1971. 

The Faculty Council now com- 
prises 1,300 faculty and 34 stu- 
dents. Its jurisdiction includes 
examination dates and policy, ad- 
mission requirements, course con- 
tents, evaluation standards, peti- 


- tions, and scholarships. 


Of the 5,141 students who 
voted, only 633 opposed the par- 
ity approach. The high turnout is 
touted by student leaders as in- 
dicative of student interest in the 
parity issue. A central precept of 
the nearly-dead Commission on 
University Government report. 
The report, published over a year 
ago, recommended a total restruc- 
turing of the University of Tor- 
onto hierarchy with student par- 
ity at most levels. The death of 
the report was mainly occasioned 
by faculty opposition, and the 
extensive bureaucracy of such a 
restructuring, with the resultant 
student disinterest in the whole 
process. 


See page 7 


“YOUR X-MAS PARTY 


RENTAL STORE” 


Party & Banquet Equip., 
Dishes, Glasses, Tables, 
Punch Bowls, Etc. 


Rollaway Beds, Vacuums 
and Rug Shampooers 


Busy-Bee 
RENTAL CENTRE 


7508 - 104 Street 
Phones 433-2828 & 433-2818 


The nearest rental store 


to the university 
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STAFF THIS ISSUE—While Fat Dog Femby fat dogged it in the lobby and theatre, 
little did they realize that only down the hall and through the door The Gateway 
staff was pounding out another example of journalistic excellence. Those dedicated 
souls who sweated over the typewriters in a smoky (thanks to a humble share- 
cropper somewhere in Afganistan) atmosphere of concentration were: Maria Tchir, 
John Miller and his beard, Glaide Benjamin and her foxly little body, Nancy 
Kirkpatrick, Bob Blair, Jim Taylor, Ron Dutton, Dorothy Constable and Sid 
Stephens. Once again our thanks goes out to Harve G., our humble sharecropper, 
without whom this issue would not have been Boeeiie: 


The views expressed by this paper are those of The Gateway staff and not 
necessarily those of the students’ union or the University. The editor-in-chief is 
legally responsible for all material published herein. 


The Gateway is published tri-weekly by the students’ union of The University of 
Alberta. Final copy deadline for Tuesday edition—6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon 
Thursday prior; for Thursday edition—6 p.m. Wednesday, Advertising noon Monday 
Prior; for Friday edition—6 p.m. Thursday, Advertising—noon Tuesday prior; 
Casserole—copy deadline 6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon Friday prior. Short 
Shorts deadline, 3 p.m. day prior to publication. Advertising manager Percy Wick- 
man, 432-4241. Office phones 432-5168, 432-5178. Circulation 13,000. Circulation 
manager Wayne Bax. 
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The screw tightens 


By JOHN MILLER 


Education II, phase | is an excellent monument to 
the attitude of the administration of the university. The 
entire plan seems to say that the university exists for the 
benefit of the staff and grad students, and any consid- 
eration given to the undergrad is done grudgingly and 
only in order to extort financial support from the tax- 
paying public. 


An example of this attitude is the allocation of 
lounge space area. The staff and graduates have been 
allotted 4,500 square feet which will bring them up to 
a total of 7,900 square feet or 11.3 square feet per 
person. This is compared to the undergrad, who will 
have 8,600 square feet or 2.5 square feet per person. 


Another feature of the undergrad lounge is direct 

- access to the outside, which should aid greatly in cooling 

the super-hot cups of coffee which will be dispensed by 
the machines of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


It is fortunate that most of the courses in education 
_are of the Mickey Mouse variety, because an undregrad 
would be hard pressed to find a place to study. If he is 
on the thin side he may sprawl himself all over the two 
square feet allocated to him. Failing that, he could beg 
a corner of the 40 square feet allotted to each and every 
graduate student. 


Overstuffed furniture for overstuffed asses is the 
word of the day in furniture expenditures. Each staff 
member and grad student will plunk himself down on 
$91 worth of furniture (total $63,800) while the under- 
grad can rest his weary bones on a $4.50 piece of equip- 
ment (total $18,000). Apple boxes, anyone? 


Awards for empire building must be given to the 
departments of Educational Psychology, Administration, 
and Foundations. They alone were successful in moving 
to the new building. The Department of Audio-Visual 
Aids was only a victim of technocracy and cannot be 
credited with any self-emulation. 


The planning committee erred in assuming that the 
School of Library Science would move to the Rutherford 
Library. The university planning committee has appar- 
ently changed its mind on this matter. It is surprising 
that the education committee was so naive. If anyone 
should be aware of the lack of faith exhibited by admin- 
istrative bodies, it should be them. 


The planning committee once invited an undergrad 
to present student views on the new building. This stu- 
dent, who has flunked out, was highly critical, and con- 
sequently no student was invited back. Recently, another 
student was invited to sit on the committee but was told 
that the new building plans were not open to discussion. 
This exercise in tokenism should win the admiration of 
the GFC and other administrative bodies. 


In all fairness, the new building is beautiful and 
should provide a congenial atmosphere in which the 
Faculty of Education can continue to screw the under- 
graduate student. 


-Tricky Dicky is at i 


I would like to congratulate 
President Nixon on his use of 
psychology to once again dupe 
the people of the U.S. into think- 
ing that the North Vietnamese 
are the villains and that the U.S. 
is the defender of good. Over the 
weekend, U.S. planes bombed 
North Vietnam, contrary to the 
agreement upon which the Paris 
talks are based. Then the Ameri- 
cans landed troops in North Viet- 
nam, in what might be called an 
invasion, to rescue prisoners of 
war. In his announcement, Nixon 
ignored that fact that he had in- 
itiated the violence. He warned 
the North Vietnamese that if any 
harm ‘came to P.o.W.’s as a result 
of the raid he would hold them 
responsible. By doing this he at- 
tempted to shift the blame for 
any consequent action from him- 
self to N. Vietnam. After all, it’s 
alright for the U.S. to violate 
a country’s sovereignty in a noble 
effort to save Americans. Laird 
even suggested that this might not 
be the last mission to try to save 
P.o.W.s. But the N. Vietnamese 
better not retaliate. 

If the shoe were on the other 
foot and the N. Vietnamese tried 
to free some of their patriots, you 
can bet the indignation in Wash- 


ington would be great. They might 
even feel that it justifies a nu- 
clear attack on Hanoi. — 

Melvin Laird added a_ nice 
touch of humor to this grotesque 
situation, by justifying the attack 
on an empty camp with the state- 
ment that the U.S. has not yet 
developed cameras that can see 
through roofs. 


I would like to know how Mr. 
Nixon plans on retaliating against 
N. Vietnam if something happens 
to American P.o.W.s. Is he go- 
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1 I don't 
think cameras, that cana see 


through roofs have been inventeg 
yet. 


P.S. They don’t call him Tricky 
Dicky for nothing. 
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The trials and tribulations of a roving columnist 


By 
Charles 
Lunch 


Back again at the good old type- 
writer following my recent rein- 
carnation. 

The whole thing started when I 
went to interview LBJ down in 
the U.S. while TKO’d by an O.D. 
of LSD and STP. The CIA had 
OK’d by ID after a check with 
the U of A BOG, the RCMP, and 
PET. The FBI, however, felt my 
article on the SDU had signs of 
IWW and KGB influence. 

The CBC thought otherwise and 
arranged for a DOT DC-8 to fly 
me from a NATO airfield in PEI 
to the LBJ ranch. 

The jet left the airfield at 2103 
MST and headed SSE to NYC 
where it turned and headed due 
SE. We were escorted by a CAF 
CF-104. The flight was unevent- 
ful and we arrived at the ranch 
in time for a one a.m. BBQ, 
exactly matching our ETA. 

However, the USAF had track- 
ed us on NORAD radar and had 
discovered from the pilot over 
UHF radio that I was zonked on 
what he thought was MDA. We 
were arrested by MPs as soon as 
we arrived. We were hauled be- 
fore a JP who set bail at ten G. 


PHOTO BY SHOILEY 


We then were transported in 
the back seat of a BMW to a local 
jail. I was then separated from the 
WS crew from CTV who were 
along for the interview. 

Because of my obviously high 
IQ the police let me make a tel- 
ephone call. I phoned a girl I 
knew who worked for AT&T and 
asked her to contact the SU exec- 
utive, my CPA, a lawyer, BWG, 
CBC, CTV, and the TSE. 

The SU executive notified CUP 
who decided to bury the story be- 
cause of my PC sentiments. My 
CPA merely checked my account 
at the B of M. The rest paid no 
attention except for BWG who 
was at WRCUP and therefore 
stoned. 

The next day, at the prelim- 
inary hearing, I was charged with 
peeing in the streets and being 
AWOL. 

When I reserved plea the judge 
sentenced me tg 30 years B&W at 
HL for contempt of court. He 
said I showed LMF and probable 
JFK sentiment. 

I asked why sentence was to be 
carried out PDQ. 

He added 20 years to my sen- 
tence and explained with copious 
reference to Catch-22. 

The only legal course I had left 
was to appeal to DIE board. My 
appeal was denied on the grounds 
that this was an_ interpretative 
decision and therefore could not 
be appealed. The note was signed 
SPQR. 


I thought myself doomed to a 
half-century of incarceration, but, 
was rescued by an MI-I agent in 
the next cell. 

The conditions on which I was 
rescued were that I would first 
read a synopsis of PRIME and 
then participate in an experiment 
in restoration of life. The former, 
it seemed, would necessitate the 
latter. 

This, unfortunately, proved true. 

My body was suspended in 
liquid nitrogen 15, it was kept at 
—212 C. Gradually, IM NaOH 
was introduced into the solution. 

At this point a slight delay was 
encountered because of the fact 
that only DC was available. EPC 
trucks took three months to install 
the AC power source. 

The mad scientist who was run- 
ning the experiment then passed 
600 KWH of electricity through. 
my body which produced a tel 
epathic short-circuit between my- 
self and PM W.A.C.B. of B.C. 
who was at that time thinking of 
using the WMA to squash the GS. 

The contact was brief and I 
relapsed into REM sleep. 

My EEG slowly returned 10 
my normal .002 CPS while my 
heart rate leveled off at 750 BPM. 

After I regained my health, the 
ETS renewed my bus pass, the 
NDP and FRAP renewed my 
PMLA subscription, and the 
RCMP cleared me of FLQ sym- 
pathies in order that I could re 
turn to my job. 
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Bring the kids to university 
and show GFC there is a need 


Regarding the headline story 
on 24 November, 1970, referring 
0 the “dim prospects” for a day- 
tare center to serve U of A stu- 
dents, here is my suggestion: 


CARILLOtY 


There are approximately 1200 
students attending U of A this 
year with one or more pre- 
school age children. Since the 
chances of getting a day-care 
center built depend, it would ap- 
pear, on the University Planning 
Committee being able to prove 
to the GFC that the need for 
such a center really does exist, 
the course to be taken is obvious: 
a day should be picked, and pub- 
licized, and every effort should 
be made to have all 1200 students 
attend classes, or at least one 
class, on that day with their chil- 
dren. Or perhaps attendance at 
a GFC meeting could be ar- 
ranged? I for one would be happy 
to bring my two kids along to 
class one day; the kids would have 
a ball, pick up all sorts of good 


_ vibes from the other kids, and 


perhaps the sight of, say, SUB 
cafeteria filled at noon with pre- 
school children (though I would 
advise against letting them eat 
there) would be enough to shock 
the Administration into the 
twentieth century. 

Any takers on this one? It 
can’t hurt to try, all we need is 
a bit of organization and deter- 
mination. 

Sid Stephen 
Arts 3 


Congratulations! I really never 
expected to see it in the Gate- 
way, but there it was, big as life, 
a whole half of the front page 
AND an editorial concerning that 
forbidden topic of University 
sponsored day care. You know, 
I’ve had the feeling ever since I 
came back to university this fall, 
that married students, and more 
especially, those with children, 
were considered something of the 
order of freaks on this campus. 
After all, everyone knows that 
Mother’s place is at home with 
her children and certainly not 
pursuing further formal educa- 
tion. My faith is being restored, 
however, that perhaps not all 
university students are as bigoted 
as they may appear at first. I 
found the tone of the editorial, 
in particular, a bit of a surprise 
— do you suppose the writer 
actually has (heaven forbid) a 
child or children? 


Seriously, though, I do think 
it is time some serious thought 
were given to this topic of uni- 
versity-sponsored day care. I can 
appreciate that money is tight 
and planning for future facilities 
involves reviewing a great num- 
ber of proposed developments, 
but that does not negate the fact 
that almost nothing concrete has 
been done by way of assisting 
the married student with children 
to pursue their education. My 
husband and I are both full time 
students at the university. We 
came 2000 miles from the N.W.T. 
(which you know has no post 
secondary education facilities) to 
finish degrees begun _ several 
years ago at universities in 
eastern Canada, but our single 
biggest problem has not been 
money, or even finding a cheap 
place to live—it has been finding 
adequate day care for our three 
year old daughter. By adequate, 
I don’t mean simple custodial care, 
either; I am referring to the kind 
of day care which meets the 
basic needs of any pre-schooler 
and helps him or her develop 
more fully as an individual. I 
spent two weeks this summer 
looking for a situation which I 
felt suitable. Fortunately, I was 
referred to a city-run, subsidized 
day care centre which had a va- 
cancy and my daughter is pres- 
ently enrolled in that centre. I 
might add that I am very pleased 
with the city day care centre— 
the staff is trained, the supervisor- 
child ratio good and the care ex- 
cellent. However, I also know of 
several other women who, like 
myself, returned to university, 


Men call bedroom plays, 
and don’t you forget it 


The letter from Judith Quinlan 
in Tuesday’s Gateway deserves 
some comment. 

She mentions that we chau- 
vinists will no longer be the bed- 
room fullbacks. 

We never were. 

But we are the bedroom quar- 
terbacks and with good reason. 
Without us the game would not 
start. Without us there would be 
no scoring. We decide the plays 
and when we will use them. 

Women cannot play that posi- 
tion lying on their backs. 

In short, we don’t have to give 
you the ball unless we want to. 


Berry Wes Gateway 
grad studies 


either full or part-time, this year, 
who have encountered no end of 
problems in finding adequate care 
for their children while they at- 
tended classes. And what about 
.those one parent families for 
whom we have no _ sstatistics? 
Where can they find care for 
their children that doesn’t cost a 
small fortune? In many cases 
these are women who must sup- 
port their families on their own 


and have returned to school so 
that they may prepare for better 
jobs. They must have some kind 
of day care—for them there is no 
alternative. So don’t bury your 
head in the sand, single-student- 
with-no-dependents. Where those 
of us with children stand today, 
you may stand tomorrow. 
Sharon Richardson, 
Post-Basic B.Sc.N. 
nursing 1 


by David Schleich 


Recently I received this report from Dr. Naselspray of the 
Student Health Serviceables. 


I certainly don’t wish to alarm you, but it is undeniably the 
case that the Galumpfing Gobbler has struck again. This time, in 
Cameron Library. 


We have informed the Security Posts and they dismissed our 
complaint with chuckles and grunts. 


The number of casualties increases every week. Virgin boys 
seem to be the Gobbler’s favorite victims. I am hoping that 
you might have some success in tracking down the Gobbler 
and informing the student body of this menace. 


To be sure, I went to Dr. Naselspray for a more complete 
account of this phenomenon. I had just stepped into his office 
when a young, pimpled student (about 19 or 20) came limping 
into the office as well. He was sweaty, shaking, red-faced. He 
was holding his ankle, tenderly. I am forced to report that he 
didn’t seem to be in pain, that is, he didn’t seem to be suffering, 
particularly. He told us rather quickly that a mysterious female 
had gnawed his ankle in Cameron Library. 

Immediately I rushed to Cameron stacks. I took out my 
library card and patrolled the third floor. I waited for almost 
three hours before the Galumpfing Gobbler struck. Following 
is an account of the attack made upon my person by the Gobbler 
herself. I have already filed this report with Dr. Naselspray and 
his assistant, Dr. Fowlbreth. 

Gentlemen, after much patient waiting, a mysterious occur- 
rence in Cameron Library led me to conclude that reports about 
a certain ‘Galumpfing Gobbler’ are quite true. I was searching 
for a book (feignedly) with my mind partially intent on number, 
author, title, worm dust. 

All around me, books. Suddenly, I cleverly detected a gentle 


gnawing on my ankle. I looked down instantly (incidentally - 


banging my forehead on -PR4328-PR3287) hoping to observe 
the cause of this tickling distraction. My eye caught the image 
of a retreating hand. I looked sharply for the other end of the 
hand. : 

My reactions were too slow. A feminine clattering retreat 
was already two aisles away. I was in hot pursuit instantly. A 
few moments later I was in the main lobby. Many people. Of 
course, I was not able to single out the ‘Galumpfing Gobbler’. 

Dr. Naselspray accepted my report with alert and cautious 
reservation. Dr. Fowlbreth approached the Dean of Graduate 
Misstudies and informed him of the risk to nervous and mental 
health in Cameron Library. As well, to demonstrate that univer- 
sity officials are keenly concerned with our welfare, a Society 
for the Prevention of Galumpfing Gobblers. in Libraries has 
been established, meeting three times a month on the second 
floor of Cameron. The Society leaves us with these “hints” on 
how to react to and avoid the Gobbler. Followed carefully, 
these suggestions could lead to the apprehension of the Gobbler. 


a. If you persist in using the library, do so with a sound — 


psychological preparation. You may not get what you 
bargained for. 

b. If you persist in searching for books on the third floor, 
cleverly avoid being ‘galumpfed’ by walking on both 
hands and knees at the same time. 


c. Steps have been taken already to discourage location and — 


use of books especially on the third floor to frustrate 
use of that facility and minimize incidents. 
Step number “b” has already caused much consternation. It 


seems that other strange beings lurk in Cameron as well. Reports — 
are already coming in about the “Mounting Muffler”. ’ However, 


C. Q. Quagstrough’s suggestion that all students put small onions 
in their socks might be the best solution. Yet, this proposition 
is weak—it’s obvious the Gobbler is not a vegetarian. 
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If, in the next few days, someone 
asks me where I’m currently living in 
Canada, I dare say the answer won’t 
be Edmonton. 


More than likely my response will 
be “Owls Bowls, Manitoba,” or “El- 
ephant Breach, Saskatchewan.” 

Chances are, too, that after Wed- 
nesday’s Omniplex vote results, a good 
many more Edmonton residents will 
have occasion to hang their heads in 
shame. 

By defeating the money by-law on 

the proposed super structure, Edmon- 
tonians missed a golden opportunity to 
put this city on the international map, 
a situation which would have hap- 
pened had the 50 per cent margin been 
obtained. 
__ Instead, now what likely will happen 
is that some other progressive Cana- 
dian city (such as Calgary or Win- 
nipeg) will move in and build an 
Omniplex and thus usurp all the bene- 
fits and advantages which would have 
accrued to Edmonton. 

“Don’t get me wrong, my basis of 
support for Omniplex was not solely 
that this city would be able to attract 
NHL pro hockey, the Grey Cup Game 


or what have you. 

Certainly, all that would be nice, but 
the general good to the city in terms 
of increased tourist trade, building 
booms, increased employment and the 
like, was what put me in favor of the 
proposal. 

The fact that the by-law was so 
soundly defeated is due in part to many 
reasons, and not being qualified as a 
political analyst, I won’t attempt to go 
into detail here. 

But certainly there is no doubt in 
my mind that had non-property owners 
been allowed to participate in the vote 
the issue would have been decided with 
a resounding “yes!” 

‘Those not permitted to cast ballots 
included the majority of students at this 
university and the majority of young 
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| Bob Anderson 


... one man s opinion 


people in this city. 

The premise on which they weren’t 
allowed to vote was that they weren’t 
taxpayers. This is so much brown tripe. 
Apartment dwellers and renters in gen- 
eral pay taxes, indirectly, or haven’t 
you noticed that every time taxes go 
up so do the rents? 


British Columbia has obviously rec- 
ognized this problem and just this 
week the Legislature passed legislation 
whereby non-property owners will be 
allowed to vote in money by-laws in 
the future. 

It appears that it was the older res- 
idents of Edmonton that tubed Omni- 
plex. Those who have been around here 
for years seem to be quite content to 
sit in apathetic splendor while progress 
passes them by. 


Even the middle class residents ang 
those from the upper echelons q 
society, who were being counted on 4g 
support the proposal, voted no, ag , 
quick perusal of the poll breakdown in. 
dicates. 

Athletic Director Ed Zemrau said }y 
wasn’t surprised with the way thingy 
turned out, saying he expected it aff 
along. 

“I had many reservations myself 
about Omniplex,” he said yesterday, 
“but I voted in favor of it.” 

“However, that’s not the end of 
things. Itll come up again in the nea 
future.” 

Zemrau felt that the manner in whick 
Omniplex was presented to the publi 
was mishandled. 

“The main theme being pushed by 
the Citizens’ Committee was the pro- 
fessional sport angle. The emphasi 
should have been on what the facili 
can do for the common citizen,” 


Undoubtedly the issue will come up 
again, probably as a major plank in the 
mayoralty race in a year’s time. Tha 
is, if Omniplex hasn’t been built by 
some other Canadian city. 

Nice going people of Edmonton. 


Bears seeking revenge for Hockey Canada decision - 


Kingston's crew here Sunday 
to battle with puck Bruins 


By JOHN BLEVINS 


Will the University of Alberta 
Golden Bears continue their dom- 
inance over the University of Cal- 
gary Dinosaurs? 

Who knows! What do you think? 

Well the only way that one is 
to find out if this shall happen is 
to show up Sunday afternoon at 
2 p.m. in Varsity Arena with the 
rest of your Grey Cup hootch 
clenched tightly in your grubby 
little fist and see. 


This affair should prove to be a 
good one as the Dinnies are out 
to avenge the first defeat to the 
same Bears (4-3) in Calgary two 
weekends previous. The Bruins are 
also out for revenge, not only to 
keep up their hopes for a league 

title but also to try and make 
_ Hockey Canada look a little sick. 
_ Hockey Canada has organized an 


eight team tournament around 
Christman in Montreal and Tor- 
onto and the Dinosaurs have been 
invited. The only western team to 
be asked. 

Four teams out of the five who 
went to the National Finals in 
Charlottetown last year were in- 
vited except the Western Canada In- 
tercollegiate Hockey League Cham- 
pions, the Golden Bears. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the Bruins showed poorly, going 
out in straight games and unfor- 
tunately, you guessed it, Hockey 
Canada was right on the spot. 

Ed Zemrau, athletic director for 
the University of Alberta, is 
naturally displeased with the situa- 
tion. He said, “that it is unfair 
that, only one team from the West 
should play in the tournament.” 

The basis for selection apparent- 
ly rests on the fact that Calgary 


DAN BOUWMEESTER 
. . . back in form? 


MIKE SNIDER 
. . . doubtful starter 


has lost only four players whik 
Alberta has only four returning for 
this season plus that the Bear’ 
showing last March was not good, 

Unfortunately Hockey Canada 
did not consider the record of both 
clubs so far this season. The teams 
have met five times (four p 
season encounters and the league 
contest). Bears have a 2-1-1 record 
overall. 

Cest la vie! The mistake ha 
been made as far as Alberta is com 
cerned and only time will tell if 
Hockey Canada made the right) 
decision. 

Don’t forget! Sunday afternoon 
at 2 p.m. at Varsity Arena—the 
Bears and the Dinnies. Admission 
is free with ID card. 


STANDINGS 

WL E A Pts 
RG 2.02 16. 5 3am 
Manitoba 20% 10... 2:38 
Alberta Boel 11: 10am 
Victoria acer 17, (10a 
Saskatchewan. 1 1 9 13 2 j 
Calgary eee ne 2. 10 
Brandon 022-5.) 9S 
Winnipeg 0° 2\5 3: 14m 


A thletic travel budgets get respite this weekend 


_ WALLACE TOLLESTRUP 
» .. . Raymond product 


It’s stay-in-your-own _ province 
weekend in the Western Canada In- 
tercollegiate Basketball League. 


All ten teams in the WCIBL see 
action this weekend, but it will be 
easy on the travel budgets of the 
athletic departments concerned as 
no one is going very far. 

Barry Mitchelson’s Golden Bears 
are on the road for a single game 
against Calgary in an attempt to 
maintain their unblemished record 
in league play. Bears are currently 
2-0 and in second place in the 
standings behind the UBC Thunder- 
birds, who thrashed Regina Cougars 
77-42 Monday for their third con- 
secutive win. 


In other Monday night games, 
Manitoba Bisons whipped Leth- 
bridge Chinooks 93-61, Victoria 
edged Brandon 72-62 and the Win- 
nipeg Wesmen surprised the Dino- 


saurs 76-70. 


The Bears face Skip Morgan’s 
Dinnies tonight in what should be 
a fairly routine encounter for the 
Green and Gold. The Calgary 
squad didn’t look too bad at the 
Tri-University Classic three weeks 


yl 


ago, but since \then they have 
dropped their first two league 
games to Manitoba and Winnipeg. 

The Dinosaurs will have the 
height advantage as their roster 
boasts three men at 68” including 
first-string centre Danny Quance, 
who missed the Manitoba game be- 
cause of previous commitments. 

They also have guard Bill Muck- 
low, an excellent outside shooter 
who was selected to the all-star 
squad at the Tri-University Classic. 

The Bears will counter with the 
other guard on that all-star team, 
Bob Bain, who has looked excep- 
tionally sharp so far. Another Bear 
on that team was forward Dick 
DeKlerk, who will also play a big 
part in the game. A surprise for 
the Dinnies could be provided by 
Wallace Tollestrup, a first-year 
man who has worked his way into 
the starting five. 

In other games tonight the Bisons 
travel crosstown for a game with 
those pesky Wesmen, while Victoria 
visits the Thunderbirds and Bran- 
don ‘is in Saskatoon. 

Monday night Calgary journeys 
to Lethbridge while Brandon is at 


Regina. 

Mitcrelson’s crew still has one 
big test facing them before they can 
relax and enjoy Christmas and all 
things associated with it. The test 
is a two-game series against the 
Victoria Vikings and the UBC 
Thunderbirds, and it happens next 
weekend in Victoria and Van- 
couver. The encounters, especially 
the one against UBC, will do much 
to clear up the speculation of the 
would-be experts as to who is the 
powerhouse in the league. 

If the Bruins come away with 
two victories, it will be the best 
Christmas present Coach Mitchel- 
son has received in a long while. 


STANDINGS 
WwW L GBL 
UBC 3) 0 — 
Alberta Z 0 Y 
Manitoba 2 1 il 
Winnipeg 2 1 1 
Victoria 2 1 1 
Brandon 0 2 2% 
Saskatchewan 1 1 1% 
Calgary 0 mz 2% 
Lethbridge 0 2 2% 
‘0 2 2% 


Regina 


DICK DeKLERK 
... fast std 


—Bruno Engler photo 


POWDER FLIES in the Banff area of the Canadian Rockies where there are many miles of 
—[packed slopes and trails for all classes of skiers. The new Banff area is becoming interna- 


tionally recognized for its excellent skiing, good facilities, and all the comforts a skier wants. 
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Don’t look now, but the blue 
and white of St. Joe’s are going 
to be tough to beat in the men’s 
intramural Division I hockey 

finals. 

— Unit manager Frank van Hum- 
breck has put together a well- 
balanced and conditioned team 
that has yet to lose a league con- 
test to date. With players like Tom 
.pand Ted Cavanaugh, Ron Faryna 
and Tom Voss leading the way, 
any club meeting- the St. Joe’s 
crew will have their hands full. 

St. Joe’s, with a win over 
Engineering on Sunday evening, 
will enter the playoffs against the 
winners of Leagues “B” and “C”. 


The League “B” title is literal- 


ly up for grabs at the moment. 
Any one of three teams — Phi 
Delta Theta, Mac Hall or Med- 
icine—could skate away with the 
honors and go on to the playoffs. 
If fan support is any indication, 
Mac Hall would be a shoo-in for 
the title. ; 

League “C” was decided for all 
intents and purposes when Law 
and Dentistry met two weeks ago. 
The toothpullers prevailed 3-2 in 
a game that went right down to 
the wire. 

Both teams have former Gol- 
den Bears on their rosters, the 
lawyers with Bill Clarke, Neil 
McDermid and Ed Wahl, and 
Dentistry with Gerry Braunber- 
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gives a 5% student discount on top of their 
low discount prices 
11817 - 123 Street 


455-9977 


8223 - 109 Street 
439-1967 and 433-8161 


St. Joe's team to heat in Division | hockey 


ger, a familiar name to most Bear 
fans. Braunberger didn’t score 
many goals in: league play, but 
was a 60-minute man back on 
defence. 


Predictions are always made to 
be broken, but St. Joe’s will walk 
away with top honors . 


Waterpolo playoffs 


Meanwhile in waterpolo, Med- 
icine, last year’s champs, along 
with Kappa Sigma, Deke’s, Den- 
tistry and St. Joe’s are preparing 
for playoff action coming up 
next month. 

The doctors have yet to drop 
a league contest to date, but could 
be in for a rude awakening. 
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Banff gaining reputation 
as world ski resort _ 


Instead of going to some of the 
world’s well-known jet-set resorts 
a great number of skiers are com- 
ing to Canada. A ski resort is 
arising which can match, or sur- 
pass, its famous competitors for 
skiing, services and night life. 

The town of Banff is nestled 
in Alberta’s Rocky Mountains, 
and bordered by three ski areas. 
The town is a swinging skier 

accommodation centre — the ski 
areas provide the skiing which 
has started to attract international 
visitors. 


blessed with a good dry snow 
which gives a solid packed base 
or an unpacked dry powder—and 
temperatures which are a pleasant 
average of 25 degrees from 
December to May. 


Over 30 hotels and motels are 
awaiting accommodation — in 
luxurious surroundings such as the 
beautiful old castle The Banff 
- Springs, or in economy units. The 
Banff Springs is stiff and formal 
in the summer tourist season — 
but in the winter it is now the 
swinging centre for Banff’s aprés 


In large organized tour groups ski festivities. Banff also has 
and in small parties of friends, about eight cabarets, 20 res- 
skiers are making their Banff taurants, a natural mineral hot 
reservations from the United 


springs pool, live theatre, outdoor 
barbecues. In short, there’s lots 
for you to do after skiing. 

The pleasures of Banff are 
easy to reach. The International 
Airport at Calgary is one hour 
away from the town of Banff, on 
a newly completed freeway. 
Transportation is efficient to the 
town and up to the ski areas. 

It seems that Banff has every- 
thing a skier could want—and it 
does. 


States, Europe and Japan. More 
Canadians are also discovering 
this part of their country through 
groups such as the SkiCan char- 
ters, which originate from Eastern 
Canada. When SkiCan started to 
promote their idea of seeing and 
skiing Canada, just last year, they 
returned eight planeloads of very 
happy skiers. They already have 
20 flights booked for this winter. 


Offers everything 

Skiers, and even the area it- 
self, are starting to realize that 
this area can offer everything that 
the more well-known resorts 
offer. 


The Gift, that is 
The three ski developments of considered very special 


Lake Louise, Mt. Norquay and YOUR PORTRAIT 


Sunshine Village have facilities i} 
and services which far exceed 
their present use. You have all the 
skiing you want—to yourself. 
Each area has slopes and trails for 
skiing stages—with accredited ski 
instructors, ski shops and the 
other usual amenities. But the 20 
lifts also lead to the steep North 
American run and _ international 
ski jumps at Mt. Norquay, to 
Canada’s highest ski lift at Sun- 
shine, and to 25 miles of packed 
trails at Lake Louise. The area is 


BUT | CAN'T WAIT FOR 
BEN MOSS JEWELLERS’ 
60th ANNIVERSARY SALE 
FOR MY ENGAGEMENT 


A Portrait of you - it’s | 
the gift that is cherised 
every day of the year - for 
that personal gift - make 
your appointment NOW 


Goertz Studios Ltd, 


10048 - 102 Street 
Phone 424-4055 


University yearbook photographer ~ 
for more than 20 years 


Ben Moss 
Since 1910 cewellers 
JASPER AVENUE & 104th STREET 


(next to Holt Renfrew) 


ALL THE PIZZA YOU CAN EAT 
FOR ONLY $2.00 


One Day Only — Monday, November 30 


At all three Giuseppi's locations — 
+ THE CELLAR (8223-109 Street) 
+ CAPILANO MALL (98 Ave. & 57 St.) 
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ENJOY THE 
GREY CUP 
WITH PIZZA 


from Giuseppi's 


Open from 10 a.m. 
on Grey Cup Day 


Free Delivery 
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Crackdown proposed on draft dodgers in Canad 


OTTAWA (CUP)—The federal government 
is moving to crack down on the flow into 
Canada of draft dodgers, deserters and _polit- 
ically active people generally. 

Otto Lang, minister of manpower and immi- 
gration, told a recent press conference that 
stringent immigration rules proposed in a 
special report for the government are aimed at 
ensuring that Canada gets “the cream of the 
crop.” 

“Revolutionaries would be kept out of the 
country if they are intending to subvert our 
democratic process,” Lang said. 

The report, compiled by Toronto lawyer 
Joseph Sedgewick at government request, calls 
for a security review board which would con- 
sider the cases of people engaged in extra- 
parliamentary opposition in their homelands. 

The government would ‘have the last word 
in defining security risks because the minister 
of immigration would decide on appeals against 
negative review board decisions. 


Defining security risks 

“I assume that the security board will sit 
in camera,” Sedgewich writes, “and that it will 
have the power to consider evidence that would 
not be evidence under the strict rules they 
apply in Courts of Law, and particularly that 
it would have the right to receive evidence by 
way of solemn declaration.” 


The proposal would also allow the govern- 
ment more space to co-operate with United 
States officials in discouraging draft dodgers 
and deserters from emigrating to Canada. Once 
the word spreads in the U.S. that appeals will 
be limited and applicants may have to go 
through strict security clearance, the number 
of “exiles” applying for landed immigrant status 
will likely decrease. The applicants could not 


afford the risk of being turned down and de- 
ported back home where they would face jail 
terms of a maximum of five years. 

Draft dodgers and deserters usually use their 
“illegal” stay in Canada to accumulate the 
points they require for admission to Canada 
under the point system. 

If they are ordered deported because they 
do not at first meet the requirements, they can 
appeal the ruling. And because the backlog of 
appeals is so heavy, their case may be post- 
poned for up to a year. In the meantime they 
can line up for a job and be “entrenched.” 


In most cases, the board, faced with a 
dramatic change in status, grants the appeal. 

Under the new proposal, the draft dodger 
or deserter would not be able to make that 
long appeal. He could only go to a special 
inquiry officer who the report says should deal 
with appeals quickly. The person would be 
swept out of the country. 

The only recourse would be to apply for 
political asylum. Sedgewick recommends that 
the person responsible for the fate of this person 
be the minister of immigration. 

“The granting of political asylum is essen- 
tially a political question which would be more 
sensibly received by the minister than by a 
quasi-judicial body such as the appeal board,” 
Sedgewick says. 

Sweden is the only country which recognizes 
desertion as grounds for political asylum, and 
there is reasonable doubt that Canada _ will 
follow Sweden’s course. 

Other recommendations in the report are 
measures that would “sensibly reduce” the 
legal recourse of those whose pose as visitors 
to seek landed immigrant status while still in 
Canada. 


At the heart of the current “breakdown 
says Sedgewick, is a liberal immigration polig 
which allows immigrants to get a foothold ; 
Canada even when they don’t meet the neccegsq 
criteria. 

The right of appeal at the disposal of 
person facing deportation is so far-reaching thg 
it is years before the court of last resort 
the appeal board—can order him out of th 
country via an “exclusion” order. 

Meanwhile, the report says, a person wh 
did not meet the criteria when he first applied 
has a tendency to become “entrenched.” 
may have married, started a family and go 
a job, thus changing the whole complexion 9 
his case. 

If turned down, this landed applicant ha 
the right to an investigation by a special inqui 
officer. But unlike a person who enters Canadg 
as a “tourist” and then applies for landed im 
migrant status, the overseas applicant ha 
neither the right nor the opportunity to gf 
before the immigration appeal board. 


Immigration not a right 
Sedgewick insists that “immigration t 
Canada by persons other than Canadian citize 
or those having a Canadian domicile is 
privilege determined by statute, regulation 0 
otherwise, and is not a matter of right.” 
Visitors entering Canada, “who are le 
than truthful as to their reasons for comin 
here,” should not have any special rights, he 
says. 
Although Lang declined comment on whet 
the report would become law, it is known the 
the government would like to see it implemented 
as soon as possible to rid themselves of th 
opposition criticism of Liberal immigratiof 
policies. 


GOOD VIBES MASTER 
. . . from Lighthouse 


The song is “The World’s Big- 


Lighthouse communicates 
Audience-performer involvement important 


ophy. Apart from the fact that wards increasingly ‘more com 


gest Rock and Roll Band,” and the 
title applies to Lighthouse even 
without the help of the Edmonton 
Symphony, but when these two 
groups performed a joint concert 
this week it was even more ap- 
propriate. In Paul Hoffert’s words, 
“We consider the orchestra as an 
extension of Lighthouse, and it’s 
like one big rock band with a 
hundred or so players.” 


Hoffert has become something 
of a spokesman for the 13 piece 
group, in dealings with the press, 
but he made it clear that his 
ideas and opinions were not those 
of the group at large. 


“Ask the members of the group 
any question and you will prob- 
ably get 13 different answers.” 


This same individuality can be 
seen musically as well, not only 
in the diversity of the instruments, 
which range from the standard 
rock group guitar, bass, and 
drums to a brass section and spe- 
cially designed electronic viola 
and cello, but in the attitudes of 
the players.” 

“There are 13 musicians in the 
group and they are all good and 
each one of them wants to be 
important as a part of the group, 
which is the way it should be.” 

However anarchistic this may 
sound, the result musically cer- 
tainly isn’t. This is probably due 
to the fact that Lighthouse as a 
whole has a certain group philos- 


making music is fun, as far as 
this group is concerned anyway, 
there is a definite idea behind its 
conception. 


“One of the things that we 
recognized, was that we would 
have the opportunity, because of 
the types of instrumentation that 
we had, to do a lot of different 
musical events, such as sym- 
phonies and ballets, and because 
of that, I think we realized we 
would have a chance to reach 
and communicate with a _ very 
large audience and cut across a 
lot of lines regarding what dif- 
ferent people go to listen to. That 
was part of the challenge, how 
well we could communicate with 
people on whatever level an op- 
portunity presented.” 


The idea of communication and 
audience-performer involvement is 
obviously very important to Light- 
house. They get pleasures from 
pleasing an audience, and not 
just from the music for its own 
sake. Lead singer Bob McBride 
expresses this view. 


“If you’re coming to the. con- 
cert, get involved with the music, 
do whatever you feel like. If you 
want to stand on your seat and 
sing as loud as you can, do it. 
It will make you feel good, and 
it will make the band feel good 
too.” 


Lighthouse considers itself part 
of a general trend in music to- 


plex music. Their musicians have 
extensive backgrounds not onl 
in rock, but in classical music ané 
jazz. Melding these into a © 
hesive musical whole, said Hoffert 
who co-founded the group with 
Skip Prokap, was not without ! 
difficulties. 

“We all got off together righ 
away, but everybody came from 
such different backgrounds tha 
it was a real learning process 
for everyone.” 


from playing together, and thé 
whole band’s taste is changing 
Each person is an integral pall 
of the band, and letting each per 
son do his thing and get off 
it makes the whole band tighter 
It’s really like a family,” sajs 
McBride. 


Like any popularly recognizet 
rock musicians, Lighthouse has # 
certain amount of influence wit 
its audience (remember the Paw 
McCartney furore when he 4 
mitted taking LSD to the press) 
Paul Hoffert particularly feels 
that this influence should be 
avoided. 

“It’s bullshit. If a rock must 
cian says that a certain beer ! 
heavy, people will think that © 
must be a good beer and go ol 
and buy it. What is good to y 
is what you enjoy.” 

“Do your own thing.” 
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The Fifth 
National Northern 
Development Conference 


THIS 1S THE SYMBOL OF PROGRESS used by the organizers 
of the Fifth National Northern Development Conference to 
denote the relationship between the Eskimo, the oil industry 
and the construction business. See the cute little Eskimo .. . 


See the big oil derrick . . 
caterpillar tractor. . 


. see the crane... 
. or is that a tank, with its barrel point- 


or is that a 


"ing at the cute little Eskimo’s head? 


“Who’s Who” in our 


Northern Development 


By ELLEN NYGAARD 

We know figures and statistics 
can be twisted to fit the purposes 
of all sorts of unscrupulous char- 
acters. We discovered that at the 
Northern Development Confer- 
ence. But this list of figures, a 
rough census of the delegates at 
the conference and their affilia- 
tions, is a statement in itself. 

Total number of registered del- 
egates: approximately 560. 

Delegates affiliated directly 
with oil, natural gas, pipeline, oil- 
field equipment and construction, 
drilling, mining, engineering, ex- 
ploration, and chemical indus- 
tries: about 310. 

Delegates affiliated with bank- 
ing and investment companies: 
about 50. 

Delegates affiliated with trans- 
portation and communication in- 
dustries: about 55. 


30% STUDENT DISCOUNT 


ON DIAMOND RINGS 


Phone 488-8444 
or 439-0423 (Eve.) 


Officials from federal, provin- 
cial, civic, or territorial govern- 
ments: about 70. 

Academics and employees of 
research institutes: about 30. 

Miscellaneous affiliations (ex- 
ample: Jim Bateman of Bateman 
Foods): about 50. 

Delegates from labor federa- 
tions or labor unions: about 5. 

Representatives from native as- 
sociations or tribes: 0. There was 
one speaker, Chief Tetlichi, from 
a northern band. The Alberta 
Native Association says he is the 
Indian’s answer to Uncle Tom. 


THE OVEN 


10226 - 109 St. 
Fast Take Out Foods 


FREE DELIVERY 
(TO THE UNIVERSITY AREA) 


Phone 424-2226 


Pizza—8” Hamburgers 
Pizza 12” Grinders 
Hot Dogs Soft Drinks 


2 a.m. Weekdays 
3 a.m. Friday & Saturday 


OPEN 
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“The earth contains immeasur- 
able quantities of petroleum, but 
it requires the knowledge of 
where to search and the skill of 
how to secure. 

Work and ingenuity are essen- 
tial. 

The know-how must be avail- 
able. 

More important, the spark to 
start and continue on to success 
must be present. This spark, and 
the most important ingredient in 
any business undertaking, must 
be there—and the spark is profit.” 

Mr. John H. Murrell 

Senior Chairman of the Board 

Degolyer and MacNaughton 

Petroleum Consultants 

Dallas, Texas 
addressing the 
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Northern Development Confer- 
ence on “Sources of Supply.” 

In case you haven’t noticed it, 
the “theme” of this week’s Cas- 
serole is the involvement of 
American capital and industry in 
Canada, and more particularly in 
Alberta and the North. 

It was not originally planned 
that way; we had a number of 
articles on file already, and so far 
this year many more have been 
added. Finally the file became so 
full that we had to print a few in 
order to make room for more. It 
seems that there are a lot of 
people writing on the subject these 
days. 

And it’s about time; Canadians 
stand today at a watershed in 
their relations with the United 
States. We have sat up here for 
years, secure behind the “world’s 
second highest standard of liv- 
ing,” and the “world’s longest un- 
defended border” watching the 
U.S.A. buy up the resources of 
many smaller countries, or, should 
they not be available for sale, 
engineer the “re-alignment” of 
those countries under a more 
willing-to-do-business form of 
government. Now the game has 
turned full circle. Canada has 
been examined and found satis- 
factory as a source of oil and 
natural gas, according to the 
February, 1970, Shultz Report on 
“The Oil Import Question: A 
Report on the Relationship of Oil 


Fifth National 


PARAPHRASED 
BIBLE EDITION $3.25 


“The Living 
New Testament” 


Two Locations: 


“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” 


Imports to National Security.” 

What this means is simply that 
if the U.S. government follows the 
report, Canada will be chosen as 
the number one source of energy- 
producing fuels for the United 
States. A prerequisite condition 
for this choice is that Canada 
have a stable government, i.e., no 
flirting with the dreaded social- 
ism, and that Canada be prepared 
to “deal” in energy resources, at 
a reasonable price and in reason- 
able quantities. 

Since the oilfields of Canada 
are being developed by Amercian 
oil concerns, the price will be a 
matter of internal U.S. govern- 
ment-industry discussions and 
agreements. The “stable govern- 
ment” should pose no problem, 
and as far as quantities are con- 
cerned, why, Gulf and Imperial 
will be happy to sell as much of 
their oil as they can... 

And if Canada runs out of oil? 
Well, by that time other sources 
of energy will be available, and 
maybe we can drill those holes a 
little deeper, hit water — James 
Laxer calls it “the ultimate energy 
resource”—and send that product 
flowing into the U.S. 

By that time, however, they 
may not need more water than 
is already available to them 
through such projects as the pro- 
posed North American Water and 
Power Alliance, which has been 


For Sale 


Bargain Basement Prices 
on Slightly Used Land 


We are in the process of acquiring a large 
quantity of absolutely first-class Northern 
land. This land will be sold ‘‘as-is’’ and in- 


cludes: 


* 


* 


pollutant material 


others) 


Do you feel that restless urge to ‘head out’ to a 
new ‘frontier? Have you felt the pressure of big-city 
living? Do you long for the wide open spaces, and a 
chance to make millions of dollars at someone else’s 
expense? Then perhaps this is the opportunity you've 


been waiting for!!! 


WRITE, PHONE OR CABLE TODAY FOR FULL 


DETAILS TO: 
OTTAWA OFFICE, 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE (CANADA) LTD. 


thin, easily removable tundra cover 
many good sources of water, both in rivers and 
lakes and guaranteed to contain a minimum of 


thousands of recoverable, slightly rusted oil drums, 
just lying around for the taking 
an indigent labour force, which may be used for 
development activities in exchange for the use of 
“reservations’’ when the land is fully developed 
some lots fronting on the scenic ‘Arctic Ocean”, 
(beach-front lots may be higher priced than some 


year-round security service to be provided by our 
Ottawa representatives e 

“liberal’’ tax concessions available upon request 
land is located within reach of planned oil pipe 
lines and planned sea and air routes 


seriously discussed in U.S. goy- 
ernment circles and puts forth q 
plan to divert our northern rivers 
into a sort of gigantic reseryoj 
between the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, to be held in storage 
there and used for periodic flush. 
ing of America’s industrial toilets 
If oil goes, can water be far 
behind? 
The articles on the Norther 
Development Conference were 
written and researched by Gate. 
way staffers who attended the 
conference and brought home 
copies of most of the speeches 
delivered, with the exception of 
Sen. E. C. Manning’s cel. 
ebrated “nature fetish” presenta. 
tion, which was not made ayail- 
able to representatives of the 
press. 
“Imperialism, or the Tale of 
one City” is a CUP feature by 
Kevin Petersen, and traces the 
growth of Calgary from small 
trading post to big trading post, 
And the “Imperialist of the Year” 
poster, on centre-spread, is the 
work of local artist Annemona 
Ruder, and was presented to 
Abbie Hoffman at his perform. 
ance here earlier this year. 


Art of a different nature is 
displayed on the Fine Arts pages, 
where a drawing by Norman 
Yates accompanies the Superstar 
review. And that’s Casserole for 
this week. 
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The Fifth National Northern Development Con- 
ference was held in Edmonton, at the MacDonald 
Hotel, on the 4, 5, and 6 of November. Approx- 
imately 560 delegates attended, representing three 
‘Bievels of government and the oil, mining and con- 
sruction industries which are at present poised on 
the 60th parellel, waiting for the signal to go in 
there and get what they can. The representatives 
heard from many experts in fields associated with 
gil and mineral exploration, development, and pro- 
duction. 

. Another voice was heard, however, one con- 
cerned perhaps not so much with what was under 
the tundra, but with those who live on it. The 
speaker was Chief John Tetlichi, of the Loucheaux 
Indians from Fort McPherson N.W.T., and he was 
(with absolutely no disrespect to that man himself), 
the token Indian. His speech is simple and somehow 
sad, in it you can hear the sound of other chiefs 
from other times; the phrases he uses are modern 
but he talks of the same subjects which must have 
concerned the red man at the time of the original 
penetration of the West by the “strange white man’. 

It must frighten a man like Chief Tetlichi to 
see the rate at which his land is being “opened up”. 
Let’s face it, the role of the white man in explora- 
tion and subsequent exploitation of wilderness areas 
has not exactly been outstanding, from a humani- 
tarian viewpoint. 

The decisions about what is to happen to the 
members of Chief Tetlichi’s tribe are made in the 
fifteenth floor of the Centennial Tower, in down- 
town Ottawa, where Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development Jean Chrétien hangs his hat, 
and in hundreds of quiet panelled boardrooms in 
the U.S.A. and southern Canada. 


How much consideration is given to the needs 
and desires of the Indian and Eskimo population 
when the future development of our North is dis- 
cussed? Is the Federal government planning to en- 
sure that the native people in the Yukon and 
N.W.T. receive more than seasonal employment 
and a “northern ghetto” to live in, as huge conti- 
nental corporations divide up our north, or are they 
going to be content to hold the goat of the rapist 
while he does his thing, in the hopes of getting a 
15% tip when he is finished? 


This is one of the questions Chief Tetlichi is 
asking, but no-one at the Fifth National Northern 
Development Conference seemed to be ready to 
give him an answer. 

* * * 


Development of the north in oils, minerals or 
industrially will be an empty thing if the Indian, 
the Eskimo and Metis who live in that land are 
not given a chance to share in the fruit of that 
development. 


I shall deal with that later and briefly with the 
problem of treaty rights but for the present I would 
like to point out the choices open to us. 


Do we continue the way of life on which our 
people have survived for centuries or do we take 
up the new way the strange white man has brought 
to us? If we continue in the old way will our chil- 
dren feel that we have failed them or if we do take 
uP the new way will we have failed them and our- 
selves. 


| DONT BELIEVE 
IN GIVING JOBS 


eoontee 
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ative people: “What choice?” 


Of course the question also comes up, do we 
really have a choice? The world is in the 20th 
century. The ways of transportation and com- 
munication in the north in which we were once 
the only experts have been speeded up so much 
that the people on the Mackenzie Delta know about 
and are concerned about the death of a Cabinet 
Minister in Quebec at the same time as all other 
Canadians. 


Drop in employment 


This speedup in these important fields in which 
we once were so active has meant a drop in the 
useful employment of our people and this is one 
example of what 20th century civilization and the 
discovery of underground wealth has meant to us. 

Also our old way of life is in danger because 
the game and wild resources of the north are 
limited, and our population grows. How soon will 
the strain on the resources mean the disappearance 
of the so-called “romance of the hunter. and the 
trapper?” 

Perhaps we have only one path to follow—that 
of ensuring with your help and the help of govern- 
ments that our children come into the 20th century 
or at the latest into the 21st prepared to take their 
place as a distinct part of the people of Canada. 


What I would like to see in the north (and I 
think this is important), I would like to see north- 
erners trained as bush pilots, helicopter pilots, radio 
operators, forestry officers, game wardens, trained 
to look after airports, and more work on the boats 
as pilots and engineers. 


Right now there are people in the north whose 
education in northern living no one can ever get 
from schools or books. We should add that knowl- 
edge to that which one gets in the schools to make 
more opportunities for our people. 


But I also feel that our people should be able 
to move about anywhere in Canada. A welder 
trained in a vocational school at Inuvik should be 
able to take his place in Toronto or Winnipeg or 
Edmonton along side the welder trained in a pro- 
vincial school. 


Should stand as equals 


Perhaps this is a tall order, but it is an order 
which will have to be filled if our people are to 
stand at your side in northern development, and in 
justice we should stand at your side. 

Now I shall turn to the Indian’s treaties, and 
to the Eskimo people who have never had a treaty. 

In my opinion, when Treaties 8 and 11 were 
signed there was a failure to explain what the 
Treaties might mean. At present these Treaties are 
being examined again in the light of new devop- 
ments. 

We feel there is wealth beneath our land and 
we feel that mineral rights should have been dis- 
cussed at the time the Treaties were signed. They 
were not, perhaps because no one, white or Indian 
realized how much was involved. It is not too late 
to change that, and to recognize that the native 
people are entitled to a share of that wealth since 
discovered. 


Example of injustice 


An example of this injustice: how many white 
people travel regularly from Inuvik to Edmonton 
on a jet plane? How many Indians? 

And yet is the land of the Indian and the 
Eskimo which is being developed, with no help 
available to the native. 

Yes—we Indian people need an education as 
Dr. Lloyd said this morning: 

“The right direction for the Eskimo and Indian 
to move in is toward assimilation into the mosaic 
that is Canada, with great care being taken by 
government to protect any rights the native peoples 
should be permitted, and to ensure for them and 
their children the very best in education and train- 
ing. This latter should then ensure them an active 
part in the growth of the north, or if they prefer it 
in communities farther south.” 

But we feel that you in the rest of Canada 
could also use an education in human relationships. 
You must also learn that the Indian, the Eskimo 
and the Metis, is a man just like you and that he 
deserves the same breaks as you would give your 
own brother and the same tolerance you would 
show for any other person. 
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SQUEEZE ? 


WHAT SQUEEZE ? 


.. . and who makes it. 


A Northern Development Conference sampler: 
(being a collection of not-so-randomly chosen quotations from 
speeches and papers presented to the Fifth National Northern 
Development Conference.) 


* * * 


“Along I am sure with most of you I have developed the 
strong conviction that a healthy sharing of responsibility between 
the public and private sectors, each vigorous in its own sphere, 
is a basic necessity if we are to preserve the democratic values. 
For this reason, while I have been proud to be a public servant, 
I have never felt a sense of distance from my colleagues in 
business and industry.” 

“The Federal Government 
and Northern Development”, 
Mr. John A. MacDonald, 
Minister of Public Works. 


* * * 


“T have a strong suspicion that the biggest. fault of govern- 
ment assistance programs in Canada is that they have been far 
too generous to activities which have created no obvious benefits 
external to the producing firms, and far too parsimonious with 
aid to activities which do.” 

Prof. D. G. Quirin 
School of Business and 
University of Toronto. 


* * * 


“Invironmental Impact” . ... Kohn L. Helm’s paper on 
the “Submarine Tanker” dismissed “Invironmental Impact” of 
the tanker in 18 lines of a 550 line paper, saying in effect that 
while the submarine would be safer in terms of the probability 
of an oil spill than pipe lines and ordinary surface tankers, 
“Of course, the probability of a mishap occurring cannot be re- 
duced to zero unless the oil isn’t moved at all”. Then he goes 
on to more important things such as the cheaper cost per barrel 
using the submarine. 

“I recall the Canol Project’s discovery of permafrost during 
the 1943 summer, when the bulldozers cleared a campsite and 
the beginnings of an airstrip on the left bank of the MacKenzie 
River, only to create a seemingly bottomless quagmire from 
which they extracted themselves and their gear with the greatest 
difficulty. They retreated, to make another more skillful ap- 
proach to the problem at a new site some miles away. When one 
recalls that all the Project was engaged in doing was the laying 
of a four inch pipeline from the MacKenzie to Whitehorse, 
one is astonished at the widespread and chaotic state to which 
they managed to reduce the countryside. Fortunately the eyes 
of the public were elsewhere and the oil was not really needed 
at the western end of the route”. 


Prof. Trevor Lloyd 

Dept. of Geography 

McGill University 

“Invironmental Influences on’ 
Northrn Oil and Gas Development”. 
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The big sellou 


Editor’s Note: This article was 
researched and written by Don 
Stewart, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary. It is reprinted 
from The Gauntlet, October 7, 
1970. 


Last week Canada took a major 
step toward a continental energy 
agreement — and economic inte- 
gration—with the United States. 

The National Energy Board, 
with cabinet approval, granted 
licenses to four applicants, per- 
mitting them to export natural gas 
to the U.S. 

The four companies, Trans- 
Canada Pipeline of Toronto, Al- 
berta and Southern Gas of Cal- 
gary, Westcoast Transmission of 
Vancouver, and Canadian - Mon- 
tana Gas of Calgary, will export 

- some 6.3 trillion cubic feet of gas 
over a 15 to 20 year period. 


_ The same day that the NEB 
made its announcement a press 
conference was held in Washing- 
ton by P. McCracken, the chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and G. Lin- 
coln, head of the President’s Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness. 


‘The press conference was held 
to announce the measures being 
taken to counteract the impending 
US. energy shortage. 


One of the measures announced 
was that natural gas will be re- 
moved from the quota restricting 
the import of Canadian oil and 
gas. This move will allow the U.S. 
to import as much natural gas 
from Canada as it can while still 
restricting imports of Canadian 
oil. 

The two announcements came 
soon after the opening in Mont- 
real of Canada-U.S. talks on a 
common energy policy. 


Why is the United States 
anxious to import Canadian nat- 
ural gas and discuss a continental 
energy policy? The answer is that 
the U.S. is rapidly running out of 
fuel. 


American concern about fuel 
shortages entered a crisis stage 
last November when the USS. 
Federal Power Commission re- 
ported that for the first time ever 
natural gas is being used faster 
than it is being discovered. 

Many U.S. gas companies can 
no longer take on new customers. 
In fact, the largest company, 
Columbia Gas Systems, predicts 
that there will be a shortage of gas 
this winter with demand exceed- 
ing supply. 

Oil is also in short supply. The 
existing continental U.S. oil wells 
no longer haye any reserve capac- 
ity. Wilson Laird, head of the Oil 
& Gas Office of the Department 
of the Interior told a Senate sub- 
committee two weeks ago that 
“the states of the lower 48 are 
approximately at their maximum 
production capacity at this time.” 

Offshore drilling has been re- 
stricted due to high risk of pollu- 
tion, and the Alaska oilfields will 
not be effectively producing for 
some time yet. 


Electric power... 
a period of crisis 

Electric power is also in a 
period of crisis. There were many 


“power shortages this summer and 
some cases of rationing. Coal, 


used to generate half of the coun- . 


try’s electric power, is so scarce 


{ 


t—going, goin 


“As the Americans see it only Canada with this vast energy 
reserves can provide the massive amounts of fuel necessary to 
keep the U.S. economy functioning.” 


“Unless vast new reserves of oil and natural gas are com- 
mitted to the domestic American market within the next few years 
the U.S. economy will be forced to slow its rate of growth and the 
government will have to contend with massive social, economic, 
and political problems .. . 


“‘A continental energy policy can only lead to a full merger 
of the Canadian and American economies. Canada would lose 
what little control she has now over her economy and no country 
which loses control of its economy can hope to remain independ- 


ent. 


that the price for new sales rose 
56 per cent in the first half of this 
year. 


Unless vast new reserves of oil 
and natural gas are committed to 
the domestic American market 
within the next few years the U.S. 
economy will be forced to slow its 
rate of growth and the govern- 
ment will have to contend with 
massive social, economic and 
political problems. 


The vast energy reserves re- 
quired could be obtained from the 
Middle East, South East Asia, and 
Venezuela but imports from these 
sources are impractical for several 
reasons. 


Huge imports from these areas 
would cause the American oil 
price structure (and the un- 
economical continental oil indus- 
try) to collapse. Production costs 
are much lower overseas and the 
price for foreign oil would be one 
third less than that for continen- 
tal oil. 


Security problems would be 
great. The Americans would have 


to deal with potentially unfriendly 
governments. They would also 
have to safeguard long ocean 
transportation routes, an almost 
impossible task. 


As the Americans see it only 
Canada with its vast energy re- 
serves can provide the massive 
amounts of fuel necessary to keep 
the U.S. economy functioning. 


U.S. depends on 
Canadian energy 


William Timmons, 
House aide, in a letter to several 
U.S. senators, put it this way: 
“The national security of the 
United States requires the con- 
clusion of a comprehensive agree- 
ment with Canada with respect to 
all energy matters.” 


Such an agreement would bring 
into being a continental energy 
policy involving a pooling of the 
continent’s energy resources and a 
free flow of these resources with- 
out government interference. 


This policy can only be advan- 


a White 


tageous to the energy-hungry 
United States. Canada’s energy 
resources would be guaranteed to 
U.S. markets and we would lose 
the right to sell them elsewhere on 
more favorable terms. 


The profits from these energy 
sales would go, as they do now, 
to the foreign companies which 
now control 82.6 per cent of 
Canadian oil and gas wells and 
99.9 per cent of Canadian petro- 
leum refining. 


A continental energy policy 
can only lead to a full merger of 
the Canadian and American econ- 
omies. Canada would lose what 
little control she has now over her 
economy and no country which 
loses control of its economy can 
hope to remain independent. 


For years the Americans have 
been pressuring the Canadian 
government to agree to this policy 
but there was little response until 
last December when a meeting 
was held in Washington between 


Joe Greene, Minister of Energy, 


Mines, and Resources, and Walter 


5 


one 


Hickel, U.S. secretary of the In- 
terior. 

When Hickel brought forward 
the idea of a continental energy 
policy Greene was very enthusi. 
astic. So enthusiastic that at g 
press conference following the 
meeting he made - statements 
about how a continental energy 
policy (which he admitted would 
lead to economic integration be. 
tween Canada and _ the US.) 
would be “a great opportunity for 
Canada.” 


Public outcry forced 
Greene to back down 


Public outcry in Canada was 
so great that Greene was forced 
to back down. 


In March the Americans jm. 
posed a restrictive quota on Cana- 
dian oil and gas imports that cut 
them back by one third. 

This tactic had the desired 
effect. It caused the “Canadian” 
oil industry to start pressuring the 
government to make a deal with 
the; Ws 


To gain a better bargaining 
position and repair some of the 
damage that his December state- 
ments had made Joe Greene made 
a strongly nationalistic speech at 
Denver in May. 

It failed to impress his Amer- 
ican listeners. The U.S. increased 
its pressure on Ottawa. Five 
American owned or controlled 
gas companies applied for natural 
gas export licenses, forcing the 
government to make a decision. 

After months of debate the 
government announced its deci- 
sion last week. 

After years of resisting Amer- 
ican demands for a continental 
energy policy the Canadian gov- 
ernment has capitulated. Less 
than a month ago talks on a con- 
tinental energy agreement began. 

Last week the government 
granted natural gas export licenses 
to four of the five applicants. 
They did not even impose a sur- 
charge on gas exports to the U.S. 

The Americans will pay the 
same price as Canadians. The $2 
billion in revenues will go to 
American companies and _ the 
profits to American shareholders. 
Few jobs will be created by these 
latest sales. ‘ 


_Canada has now granted li- 
censes for the export of some 
18.7 trillion cubic feet of gas out 
of the total available Canadian 
reserves of 50.2 trillion cubic feet. 
The government has given away 
this gas and received very little in 
return. 

The U.S. announcement of 
September 30 that removed nat- 
ural gas from the restrictive quota 
is plainly advantageous to the 
Americans in view of their gas 


shortages. 
Joe Greene, commenting on the 
American announcement _ said: 


“It’s not a part of some sort of 
deal, the two (announcements) 
are coincidental, but it bears out 
what we think should be done, 
and should be followed by the 
opening of the oil market to 4 
further degree—and then opened 
all together.” 

In other words, if Joe Greene, 
the Liberal government, and the 
Americans all have their way the 
continental energy policy will be 
a reality in name as well as 
deed within a few years. 


~ 
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A ones look at oil 


’ by Winston Gereluk 


NEWS ITEM — Thursday, November 5, 1970, The Macdonald 
Hotel. Jean Cretien, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development delivered a speech entitled “Northern Develop- 
ment Issues In the Seventies’ at a banquet of the Northern 
Development Conference. About 550 corporation executive, 
government officials, and other interested parties were in at- 
tendance. 

Objective news reporting is a lie; one of a pack of lies that 
allows large establishment papers to conceal the fact that their 
news stories are apologies for the actions and interests of the 
power structure in society. 

The ones who decide what is legitimate in news reporting 
are the same ones who set all the other social rules. By their 
standards, a news report is legitimate (credible, etc.) if it in 
some way develops or sustains the ‘proper’ ideology in those 
who must be content to serve. 

What follows is my own subjective and illegitimate account 
of what I saw, heard and sensed at the Macdonald Hotel that 


night. 


I infiltrated the Northern Development meeting the night 
of Jean Cretien’s speech wearing my best sports jacket, and a 
Gateway PRESS badge, hoping that the two would be sufficient 
proof that I belonged. 

There was a pre-dinner reception going on, and the room 
was filled with excitement. Somewhere on this continent was 
still a frontier to be exploited somewhere, men who were bright, 
young, and adventurous could still go to get theirs. 

The people at that reception were a rebirth of an earlier 
America. They were OIL PEOPLE, big men with a purpose, 
determined people with strong chins above hard liquor. 

No simpering conservationists here—no room for fish-eyed 
sociologists. Government people, engineers, and business execu- 
tives, all oil men who knew what there was under that pack 
ice and tundra and were out to get it. 

The society on the Second Floor Macdonald wasn’t bothered 
by hippies or revolutionaries. Captain Pullen had taken care of 
troublesome governments and Premier Manning had just finished 
declaring that the only pollution problems which have to be 
dealt with are the ‘nature people’ who make noise about pollu- 
tion. 

Oil men don’t sit waiting on pins and needles for federal 
government pronouncements on decisions they have already 
made. At the reception good whiskey flowed like thin oil; and 
the good whiskey was free. Because I felt like I had landed on 
a strange planet, I myself had about five or fifteen glasses— 
and like good oil people, never once worried about who was 
paying for it all. 


Booze was a strange thing to get high on, and this was a 
strange place. If this is Edmonton in November, 1970, what is 
that stereotype Boston financier doing here—or where did that 
pompous executive from General Dynamics New York come 
from? 

Aha! There’s Roy Jamha from the Federation of Labour, 
looking bewildered too. He tells me that the people at the Con- 
ference were too concerned about the. profitable exploitation 
of the North to spend time worrying about the social problems 
they were going to create. Right on, Roy! 

I attempt to horn in on the conversation of a couple of oil 
people from Dallas who are burbling a few words into one 
other’s faces as they hold each other up. They ignore me. 
Another, this one an engineer, looks at my badge, snorts, and 
walks away. 

So, I whip out my writing pad and proceed to take out my 
frustation on a red-eyed oil executive. “Hello sir. What do 
you think of the conference this far?” Little red eyes focus on a 
nice blond, short-haired student. 

Well, it’s a good one.” : 

“What did you think of Senator Manning’s address—you 
‘know, the one in which he knocks people with a nature fetsh?” 

Well, Red Eyes answers, “I can’t remember that one—sounds 
good.” I write furiously. 

“You’ve heard, of course, about the group of people who 
are planning to blow up every oil installation in the North, and 
who . . .” Red Eyes just turns around and walks away. He 
doesn’t even excuse himself. 


The dinner room which we march into is a splash of colour 
and affluence. Women in uniforms to remind us who we are, 
Stand along the walls. Tonight their smiles and services are 
sold to U.S. oilmen and me. In a corner, a piano player cares- 
ses his instrument—so much easier than being a hewer of wood. 
How much the steroetype Canadian these people have become. 
_ I sit with the press; the press sits next to the head table, an 
indication that the powers behind big business have not been 
too unhappy with the services rendered by these small Canadians 
in the past. 

The journalists have all been here before. This is just 
another assignment. You’ve heard the one about this guy who’s 
in bed with his friend’s wife? The friend comes home and sees 
this guy in his bed and 

They bring wine and I’m happy again. 

Chairman Aalborg rises to introduce the head table. 

What a rousing applause S. A. Milner gets. I wonder why 
he’s so popular with the gas and oil people from the States? 

Aalborg tells the people in front of him how good the 
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Commerce or Electrical 
Engineering graduate ? 


career. 


munications field. 


_ Let's get together and talk it over. 


Wed like to take the time 
to set something straight. 


Your future and ours. 


You've probably heard this before. However, your 
next decision /s the biggest one of all. You're 
choosing more than a job. You're choosing a 


And, that decision is as important to us as it is to 
you. Our future depends on graduates like your- 
self. So we'd like you to have all the information 
you'll need to make up your mind about sharing 
your future with ours. We'd like to show you how 
the knowledge of an Electrical Engineering or 
Commerce graduate can be applied in the com- 


Our Recruitment Officers will be on campus 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2,3 and 4. Please enquire 
at the Canada Manpower Campus Office. 


ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 


WE WANT YOUR FUTURE AS MUCH AS YOU DO. 


Alberta government has been to the oil industry. “We alone 


. have said, ‘No capital gains tax’. In fact, we have refunded 


the province’s share of the capital gains tax.” 

Then the President of Dome Petroleum introduces the Fed- 
eral Minister, as a “rising star on the Ottawa scene.” 

The “star” rose and read his speech which said nothing. 
The oil people all clapped and smiled when he got through. 

S. A. Milner goes to the microphone, and again that pro- 
found cheering and clapping. He has a ‘token’ for the Minister, 
but first he has something to say. “If the White Foxes on 
Banks Island are discovered, the Prime Minister will not be 
the only minister of the Crown who knows a girl who sings. 

They all laugh. They must know something I don’t. 

The ‘token’ turns out to be a set of beautiful bookends 
carved out of soapstone by Canadian Eskimos. 


THE OVEN 


10226 - 109 St. 
Fast Take Out Foods 


FREE DELIVERY Bf 
(TO THE UNIVERSITY AREA) : 


Phone 424-2226 


Pizza—8” Hamburgers 
Pizza 12” Grinders 
Hot Dogs Soft Drinks 
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For some time now The Gate- 
way, along with virtually every 
other student newspaper in Can- 
ada, has been running “ads” for 
The American Empire (Canada) 
Ltd. A number of students have 
expressed disbelief in the fact that 
there is such a company, much 
less that it has such far-reaching 
involvement in Canadian affairs. 
The following article is an at- 
tempt to explain a little about 
“Am-Can,” as it is sometimes 
called. 


“Experience has underlined a 
principle that could have been 
stated a priori. If Canada wants 
the United States to do something, 
she must be able to prove it is in 
the interests of the United States 
to do it . . . the only exceptions 
are cases where it has been pos- 
sible for Canada to associate her 
interests with the interests of par- 
ticular groups in the United States, 
who, for their own purposes, are 
prepared to support policies which 
Canada also supports.” 


—Prof. Hugh G. J. Aitken 


Canadian history, particularly 
post-war history, stands as witness 


to the accuracy of the above quo- 
tation. Time after time American 
power in Canada has flexed its 
muscles before a cowering Cana- 
dian government, which has, more 
often than not, obediently com- 
plied with U.S. wishes. 

Most aspects of U.S. power are 
easy to perceive and isolate; con- 
sequently few Canadians are un- 
aware of them. But, although these 
manifestations are the most ob- 
vious, they are only the tip of the 
imperial iceberg. Through ’ its 
economic control of North Amer- 
ica the United States has been 
able to continually manipulate the 
continent to suit its own economic 
ends—often at the expense of 
Canadian needs. 

This article will attempt to out- 
line four specific incidents and 
one exception to the rule that 
illustrate this point. 

In July, 1963, with the U.S. 
dollar under pressure and the 
American balance of payments 
worsening (too many U.S. dollars 
leaving the country) the Kennedy 
administration established an in- 
terest equalization tax. This was 
a tax on foreign borrowings in the 


New York money market which 
would raise the effective interest 
cost to foreign borrowers. by 
about 15 per cent. The result 
would be to tighten up U.S. mo- 
ney and drive foreign borrowers 
such as Canadians, into their do- 
mestic markets. 

This action meant that it would 
be harder for Canadians to ob- 
tain U.S. finance capital. Panic 
hit the Toronto stock exchange 
and speculators started a run on 
Canada’s foreign exchange re- 
serves hoping for a possible de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar. 


Consequently, Canadian gov- 
ernment officials were forced to 
grab the next plane to Washing- 
ton and scurry down to beg 
exemption from the tax. 


Exemption was granted, but it 
was purchased at the cost of fix- 
ing an upper limit on our foreign 
exchange reserves (an assurance 
that we would not horde U.S. dol- 
lars). The American president was 
then given the right to adjust the 
limit. 

This, in effect, meant that from 
now on Canadian economic policy 


THE 


American 
Empire, 


CANADA LTD. 
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For the Christmas Gift that will wear 
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~The American Empir; 


would be determined by a foreign 
leader. As the Globe’s Fraser 
Robertson commented: 

“The major implication in this: 
the Canadian government now 
agrees that for the future Canada 
will be ‘an economic satellite of 
the United States.” 

In December, 1965, the United 
States government isued a set of 
voluntary guidelines to American 
subsidiaries in Canada. 

These subsidiariés were advised 
to limit new Canadian investment, 
increase the flow of funds to the 
U.S. and “buy American” (as if 
they didn’t already). 

The Canadian government did 
nothing. 

In January, 1968, with the 
Vietnam war putting increased 
pressure on the American dollar, 
U.S. president Johnson made the 
guidelines compulsory. : 

Mitchell Sharp playing the goy- 
ernment role of chief apologist for 
the United States said it would 
have “little adverse effect in Can- 
ada.” 

But within weeks the U.S. move 
had created an economic crisis in 
Canada and—in typical fashion— 
Mitchell and the boys grabbed the 
next plane to Washington. 

Again Canada begged for and 
received concessions, partly be- 
cause Canadian government offi- 
cials convinced the U.S. that the 
profit return on U.S. investment 
in Canada was beneficial to the 
U.S. balance of payments. 


Mel Watkins accurately summed 
up the whole affair. “Just for a 
moment, the power grid was lit 
up. Ottawa found it could com- 
municate with Canadian corpo- 
rated firms only via Washington.” 


BLACK LIGHTING M Si r EU ; E 


Mexican imports and specialties 
Electrical installation arranged 
Fixtures from around the world 


International Light & Nowelties Ltd 


10015 -82 AVENUE 
10% discount upon presentation of this ad 


In 1954 a group of American 
and Canadian businessmen under 
the name of Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Co. were given a goverp. 
ment permit to construct a gas 
line across Canada. 

The company, however, was 
seeking government financial aid, 
which the government was quite 
willing to give providing that any 
loans it made to Trans-Canada 
could later be converted into com- 
mon shares of the company. This 
would have given the Canadian 
government ownership _ interests 
and voting rights in the pipeline. 

A huge battle between the goy- 
ernment and the giant American 
oil and gas interests in Canada 
ensued. It succeeded not only in 
delaying construction of ihe line 
for a year, but eventually caused 
a political crisis which in part led 
to the defeat of the Liberal toy- 
ernment. 

The U.S. oil interests would 
not tolerate government owner- 
ship in the pipeline and, led by 
Gulf Oil Corp. of Pittsburg, 
finally told the Canadian govern- 
ment they would not sell their gas 
to Trans-Canada if the govern- 
ment had voting shares in the 
company. 

The government backed down. 

To top it all off, when the final 
bill came in it was shown that of 
the $378 million used to construct 
the pipeline $210 million had 
originally been put up by Cana- 
dian governments. We had paid 
for our own takeover. 

In 1960 a Royal Commission 
was established under Senator 
Gratton O’Leary to examine pub- 
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lications in Canada. 

It was discovered that the two 
U.S. publishing giants, Time mag- 
qine and Reader’s Digest, were 
absorbing 60 per cent of Cana- 
dian magazine advertising rev- 
enue. 

In addition, the commissioners 
reported that Time, in particular, 
was giving Canadians a distorted 
American view of the world. 
Here are some of the commis- 
sioners’ remarks to Time rep- 
resentatives : 

Commissioner George Johnstone: 
“Ryerything I read in Time is apt 
to be wrong.” 

Chairman O’Leary: “Yes, inac- 
curate, incomplete, with glaring 
errors and gross distortions. How 
do you manage to make so many 
mistakes?” 

The commission recommended 
that all Canadian advertising 
placed in U.S. magazines be no 
longer alolwed as tax deductions. 
Both Time and Reader’s Digest 
were to be classified as American 
magazines. 

When the Canadian government 
later tried to act on this recom- 
mendation the move _ brought 


down the wrath of John F. Ken- 
nedy, himself, who personally in- 
tervened and told the Canadian 
govenment to give Time special 
exemption or he would sabotage 
the proposed Canada/U.S. auto 
pact. 

Exemptions were given to Time 
and Reader’s Digest. 

Walter Gordon was later to 
admit the “approval of the auto- 
mobile agreements might have 
been jeopardized if a serious dis- 
pute had arisen with Washington 
over Time.” 

What has transpired since that 
time is classic. In February, 1970, 
before a Canadian senate com- 
mittee, both Macleans magazine 
and Saturday Night said they 
would oppose any change in 
Time’s status as a “Canadian” 
publication. In 1961 Maclean- 
Hunter (publishers of Macleans) 
had opposed special status for 
Time. Why the change in heart? 

Since 1961, Time, Reader’s 
Digest, Macleans, Chatelaine, Sat- 
urday Night and the Observer 
have entered into an advertising 
pool. Because Time is the biggest 
contributer to the pool, the suc- 
cess of the Canadian magazines is 
now dependent on Time’s success. 


(Canada) Ltd. at Work 


Canadian magazines have virtually 
become subsidiaries of Time. In 
fact, Time pays $1,000 a month 
for a full page ad in Saturday 
Night. 

Such is the process of assimila- 
tion and absorption into the 
American empire. 

The Mercantile Bank affair is 
not so much an example of U.S. 
control—for in this instance they 
lost the battle—as it is an example 
of the contempt held by American 
businessmen towards Canadian 
desires. 

In 1963 negotiations were un- 
der way over the intended pur- 
chase of the Dutch-owned Mer- 
cantile Bank of Canada by J. S. 
Rockefeller’s Citibank operation. 
During the negotiations Rockefel- 
ler was warned by cabinet min- 
ister Walter Gordon that Citibank 
would not be allowed to expand 
in Canada. In a memorandum 
Rockefeller was to comment about 
Gordon: 

“Fortunately at the very be- 
ginning we opened the conversa- 
tion by saying that we had made 
a deal with the Dutch and were 
coming to advise him. This was 
the one thing that seemed to dis- 
turb him and to shake his overall 
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attitude of telling us what we 
should do. We made no commit- 
ment as to our course of action.” 

Rockefeller was expecting the 
government to back down, but he 
did not bargain on the lobbying 
strength of the banking sector of 
the Canadian economy—a sector 
which is firmly in Canadian 
hands. 

As a result of this powerful 
lobby the Canadian government 
moved to halt Rockefeller’s plans. 
Kari Levitt recalls the American 
reaction: 

“In this instance, a sharply 
worded diplomatic protest was 
delivered to Ottawa informing the 
Canadian government that its 
backing legislation was ‘unac- 
ceptable’ to the government of the 
United States. Neither this inter- 
vention nor the threat by Amer- 
ican commercial banks to with- 
draw clearing facilities from all 
Canadian banks was successful in 
securing entry for Rockefeller’s 
Citibank into the Canadian bank- 
ing system.” 

This incident is significant in 
that it is one of the few instances 
in which U.S. penetration into 
the economy was halted. As was 
mentioned, it is not incidental that 


the financial and banking sector 
of our economy is Canadian con- 
trolled. For here, indeed, Cana- 
dians are free to handle their own 
afafirs. But how has our banking 
elite used this freedom? 

At home we find high interest 
and mortgage rates. Away from 
home, in the Caribbean, we find 
Canadian banks serving U.S. busi- 
ness enterprises and in some West 
Indian countries Canadian banks — 
controlling 60 per cent of the 
money market. 

It appears that this freedom has 
turned into a freedom to exploit 
and a freedom to oppress — in 
short, a freedom to dominate other 
countries much the same as the 
U.S. dominates us. And reaction 
to our presence has been similar 
to the American experience. It is 
no accident that when West In- 
dians went on a rampage last 
summer their anger was. directed 
towards Canadian banks. 

Would increased Canadian free- 
dom be used in a similar fashion? 
Again we must ask the question: 
question we may all, someday, 
Independence for what? Its a 
question we may all have to an- 
swer. 

—from Excalibur 
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By KEVIN PETERSON 


Gimme a great big I! 


There were nine or ten of them 

— nobody quite remembers how 
many — who came early in the 
19th century. Members of the 
North-West Mounted Police they 
camped at the confluence of the 
Bow and Elbow Rivers in South- 
ern Alberta. 
' They were followed soon by a 
detachment of almost 75 men 
from the Mounties’ station at 
Fort Macleod. A fort—Fort Cal- 
gary—was built at the site by the 
bigger group and a town began 
to grow. 

With the town grew a story of 
imperialism — now more than a 
century old and still expanding. 


Gimme a great big M! 


The tale’s apparent in a half- 
hour walk along 8th Avenue in 
downtown Calgary, a history in 
miniature of the development of 
the West. 

_A few archeology students from 
the University of Calgary are 
digging up the old Fort Calgary 
site, now well-hidden by a fur- 
niture warehouse. 

“They obviously weren’t expect- 
ing too much trouble from the 
natives,” one student points out. 
“The posts of the outside wall 
are inches apart.” 

The observation, backed up by 
the remnants of the posts, sends 
the history-book-learning of the 
vicious red man down the drain. 
But, standing in the shadow of the 
626-foot Husky Tower, dozens of 
skyscrapers and the results of oil 
“prosperity,” nobody really ex- 
pects the history books to hold up 
to reality. 

Everybody’s heard tales about 
' the “large American presence in 
Calgary,” the stories of million- 
aires, more cars per capita than 
Los Angeles, abnormally high 
proportions of head offices and 
white collar workers. 


A few, maybe, even relate it to 
their own town and its develop- 
ment—they’ve taken our history, 
they’ve made it over and they'll 
do it again. 


moved by the CPR and none of 
the Bay Street barons felt like 
yielding control to the provincials 
when they could sell it to the 
Americans. 


Gimme a great big P! 


Gimme a great big I! 


The site at the confluence of 
the Bow and Elbow didn’t last 
long as the centre of town. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway had 
bilked the federal government and 
they weren’t about to let a small 
Prairie community tell them what 
to do. 

So, when the railway came to 
town and didn’t like the site as a 
station location, they moved a 
half-mile west—and the town fol- 
lowed the railway’s lead. 

Wonder why Westerners never 
really liked the CPR? 


Gimme a great big E! 


The railway remains the big- 
gest landowner in the city’s down- 
town. A _ one-block side swath 
along the tracks through the cen- 
tre of town is the backbone, but 
the CPR also controls several 
other blocks of prime downtown 
land. 


The climbers around Calgary 
fought—they created their own 
markets like breweries and pack- 
ing plants (yup, Burns foods). 
They elected renegade govern- 


ments pledged to fight the east 


and kept up a steady stream of 
protests concerning rail rates, 
marketing arrangements and so 
on. 
At the height of the struggle, 
Patrick Burns built the Burns 
building which still stands at 8th 
Avenue and 2nd Street East in 
Calgary. -A tall, white marble 
building, it’s only a block from 
the City Hall—and aldermen who 
still fight the same fights for petty 
controls are talking of tearing it 
down. 

The Burns building carries a 
marble sign on its first floor, now 
hidden above the signature of 
a second-hand store. “Market 
Place” was the hopeful descrip- 
tion of the futile battle. 


Gimme a great big R! 


Gimme a great big A! 


The railway brought settlers 
west, carefully settling them in 
ethnic pockets to encourage feud- 
ing and racism that still lingers in 
some of the remoter areas along 
the line. 

When the land was carved out 
and production got under way, the 
settlers began to develop their 
own version of the bourgeoisie. 
In its infant stage, the Crosses, 
Burns and other families held a 
social and political power in the 
struggling western communities 
that showed signs of meaning con- 
trol. 

But the emerging rulers were 
bound for frustration—control of 
the markets for their products lay 
in the east, the agricultural goods 


The area around the building 
and others built by Burns’ part- 
ners in the fight remained the 
preserve of the cowboys, Indians 
and winos until earlier this year. 

They told tales of a developing 
West in the past, its hopes and 
failures. They’d take any tender- 
foot aside and explain the in- 
tricate gear that hung in the win- 
dows of the remaining saddle 
shops. They drank a lot and there 
was more than an_ occasional 
brawl—but only post-oil Calgar- 
ians were scared. 

Most of the veterans are slow- 
ly leaving the area—a new breed 
at City Hall, led by the former 
head of CPR’s real estate com- 
pany, its desparately trying to 


Imperialism or the tale of one city 


obliterate the remnants of history 
and turn the two blocks into a 
local bohemian village. 


Gimme a great big L! 


West of the old town centre 
lies the preserve of the petit bour- 
geoisie—a two-block section of 
8th Avenue, now featuring a con- 
crete mall and dominated by the 
six-storey Hudson’s Bay store. 

The Bay, unlike the CPR, was 
willing to share bits of its market. 
Around it developed a series of 
local specialty stores, shoe shops, 
jewellers and others, the owners 
of which enjoyed a brief prom- 
inance in community circles be- 
tween the two world wars. 

The petit-bourgeois still make 
noises, want the kids kicked off 
the mall and make periodic sug- 
gestions as to how the city should 
be run. 

It’s just that nobody pays any 
attention to them anymore—they 
all stand, literally, in the shadow 
of the office buildings of the oil 
companies that lie a few blocks 
west. 


Gimme a great big I! 


After the petit-bourgeois, 8th 
Avenue takes time out for two 
blocks to celebrate the arrival of 
finance capital. 

Centred by the Calgary Stock 
Exchange—specializing in penny 
oil stocks—and the ever-present 
Richardson Securities Ltd., the 
two blocks are an almost solid 
facade of banks and trust com- 
panies. Their arrival, in force, 
spelled the end to efforts to de- 
velop a  financially-independent 
Alberta. 


Gimme a great big S! 


Fittingly, only a block or two 
after finance capital, the towering 
offices that house the oil com- 
panies begin to arise. Oil came 
big to Alberta in 1948 and the 
population of Calgary has tripled 
since then. 


\ 


Gulf, Imperial, Texaco, Union 
and hundreds of smaller oil com. 
panies all have their Canadian 
head offices in the two dozen 
skyscrapers that dominate the 
west end of downtown Calgary. 

Every morning at 8, they suck 
in thousands of employees—the 
streets stand deserted until 4 
when they’re disgorged again. 

Nobody’s quite sure what hap. 
pens in between. Maps are 
scanned, computers whirr, decij- 
sions are made, leases bought and 
oil sold in hopeless confusion. 

The net effect, however, is 
easy enough to see—it’s just like 
every one of the employees was 
involved in writing the giant daily 
cheque that ships Alberta’s labor 
and resources back to Amerikka 
as profit. 

The deserted streets are mis- 
leading. Strangers in town figure 
nothing’s happening among the 
canyons of buildings, that the 
power in the town still lies in the 
apparently busier business  sec- 
tion. 

They’re wrong in a big way. 
The oil money controls not only 
the downtown, it controls the 
province. And it’s in the process 
of taking control of most of 
Canada’s North. 

It’s scary. That’s why they took 
the history away. 


Gimme a great big M! 


It may be only symbolic, but 
the central power source in the 
city lies in the westernmost office 
building in the downtown sector. 

It’s called the Petrochemical 
Building and lists Sun Oil Com- 
many as the major tenant. 

The Stars and Stripes and a 
plaque on the front give the build- 
ing away however—one floor is 
taken up by the consul-general of 
the United States of Amerikka. 
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Socialists Students Conference 


The following article was written 
for Casserole by Don Wiley, a U of 
A student who attended the Confer- 
ence at Saskatoon in September. Mr. 
Wiley outlines the directions taken at 
the Conference, and in the second 
part of his report comments on the 
views put forth by speakers in the 
light of recent events in Quebec. 


The Socialist Students Conference, 
held on September 18-20 at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 
campus, was described by a partici- 
pant as “not just one of the largest, 
but also without question the most 
productive socialist youth conference 
the Prairies have ever seen.” 


Called ‘the Young Socialists/Ligue 
des Jeunes Socialistes, the Confer- 
ence set out to bring together student 
activists from across the Prairies to 
discuss issues which face the student 
movement and to determine future 
strategy. 


Almost 200 people listened to the 
opening address by Alain Krivine, a 
leader of the French Trotskyist move- 
ment, and Ligue Communiste candi- 
date in the recent French presidential 
elections. Krivine set the tone for 
the Conference in his description of 
the significance of the world-wide 
youth revolt. He said that, as students 
are involved in the struggle against 
all forms of oppression, their struggle 
will necessarily take the form of 
revolutionary socialism. The power of 
this revolt was shown in France dur- 
ing May 1968 when students sparked 
the greatest general strike in history, 
bringing the government of the nation 
to its knees. 


Under the title “For A Red Uni- 
versity”, Richard Thompson of the 
Saskatoon Young Socialists developed 
a main strategical theme of the Con- 
ference. Thompson analyzed the 
position of the student in society and 
spoke of the importance of the strug- 
gles of the Vietnamese, the Cubans, 
and the Afro-Americans in the stu- 
dent radicalization process. Thomp- 
son proposed the perspective of the 
“Red University” for future student 
struggle. The concept of the Red 
University refers to a university 
which has been transformed into a 
base for revolutionary social action, 
and which serves the exploited and 
oppressed peoples. Examples given, 
of the application of this theory, in- 
cluded France during May 18, 1968, 
and the U.S. during May 1970 fol- 
lowing the invasion of Cambodia, 
when the universities in these coun- 
tries were run by the masses of stu- 
dents and were converted into bases 
for the organization of the commun- 
ity against oppressive forces. 


The New Left 


Howard Brown of the Saskatoon 
Young Socialists examined the 
phenomenon of the “new left” and 
analyzed the role it has played in 
student struggle. He characterized 
new leftism as being trapped by its 
Own spontaneity. The need for a 


party based on the Leninist concept 
of the vanguard party has not been 
recognized by the new left. Brown 
said that the party must, due to the 
realities of the struggle, be based on 
the organizational form of democratic 
centralism which is characterized by 
“complete freedom of discussion, 
complete democracy in decision mak- 
ing, and unity in action.” Brown pro- 
posed that the crucial test for the 
revolutionary party lies in its ability 
to participate in the workers’ daily 
struggles, to win their confidence and 
support, and ultimately to lead them 
to victory in revolutionary struggle. 


This strategy for student struggle 
is seen as being necessarily bound up 
with other struggles for liberation. 
In this light the Conference included 
speakers and workshops on topics 
such as “Red Power in Canada”, 
“The Dynamics of Women’s Libera- 
tion”, “For an Independent Socialist 
Quebec”, “The Waffle and the NDP’, 
and “Defense of the Vietnamese 
Revolution”. ; 


A major discussion at the confer- 
ence developed around the topic “The 


by Don Wiley 


Dynamics of Women’s Liberation”. 
Barb Taylor of the Radical Women’s 
Caucus in Saskatoon spoke on “‘Capi- 
talism and the Oppression of Wo- 
men.” 


She began by saying: “The grow- 
ing unity of women in our society is 
a result of the destruction of the 
myth central to the female condition: 
the myth of free choice.” She con- 
tinued: “The destiny of the indivi- 
dual woman is decided within peri- 
meters which are laid out and en- 
forced by a web of norms, laws, 
institutionalized racism, and. social 
myths. Her choices are socially in- 
duced. She is enslaved by her own 
carefully nurtured preconceptions 
about what it is to be feminine, 
about what kind of life will satisfy 
her as a woman.” 


Taylor saw the institution of the 
family as being a primary agent in the 
suppression of women under capi- 
talism. She said that the task of the 
family is “to provide the workers 
with the necessary skills and values 
to contribute to capitalist enterprise”, 
and that woman’s role in the family 
is to aid in the socialization of the 
new workers, to act as a “help-mate” 
to her husband and insulate him a- 
gainst the realities of his life under 
capitalism, and to function as a 
source of free labor in the home and 
cheap labor on the market. 


Mary Trew, a participant in the 
abortion caravan last spring and a 
member of the Vancouver Young 
Socialists spoke on the topic “A 
Strategy for Women’s Liberation”. 
Trew began by saying that “the roots 
of the women’s liberation movement 
lie in the inherent contradictions of 
capitalism. The possibility now exists 
for women to have greater freedom 
than ever before and yet they remain 
in shackles.” Women are denied the 
basic democratic right of control of 
their own bodies when they are de- 
nied the right to choose when or 
whether they will bear children. Trew 
concluded by saying: “If the demand 
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for women’s equality is democratic, 
the call for total liberation can only 
be socialist. Under present conditions, 
the struggle for the expansion of free- 
dom on-any front and for any sector 
of the population cannot be separated 
from the anti-capitalist movement >of 
the working class throughout the 
world. Only a socialist revolution can 
create the conditions for the libera- 
tion of all humanity from such deep 
sexual, psychological, social, and 
economic oppression.” 


The women’s liberation workshop 
called for a western Canadian wo- 
men’s liberation conference to be 
held in early winter in Saskatoon. 


“Socialist Quebec” 


Manon Leger, president of the 
League for Socialist Action / Ligue 
Socialiste Ouvriere, spoke on the 
topic “For an Independent and So- 
cialist Quebec.” She stressed the im- 
portance of the French language as a 
focal point in the Quebec struggle, 
saying that it is use of this language 
by the people of Quebec that ex- 
presse the basic question of whether 
the educational and social system 
should serve the interests of the 
Anglo-American capitalists or the 
Quebecois. 


Leger described the Parti Que- 
becois as being one of the most 
capitalistic parties in Quebec, and 
she maintained that the liberation of 
the people of Quebec will not come 
with formal political independence 
alone, but only with political and 
economic independence from the con- 
trol of Anglo-American capitalism. 
This she expressed in the demand 
“for an independent and _ socialist 
Quebec.” 


Trotskyite Movement 


Jacquie Henderson, executive sec- 
retary of the Young Socialists/Ligue 
des Jeunes Socialistes, concluded the 
conference by speaking of the con- 
tinuing growth of the Trotskyist 
movement in Canada and around the 
world. She spoke of what it means to 
be a revolutionary today, and she 
emphasized the magnitude of the task 
before revolutionaries. The confer- 
ence was, in the opinion of the or- 
ganizers, a great success. Participants 
drawn from the prairies and from 
across Canada emphasized the idea 
expressed by Alain Krivine in his 
opening address that the student 
struggle, like the struggle of the work- 
ing class, is not bound by geographic 
areas. 

The conference ended Sunday after- 
noon with the singing of the “Inter- 
nationale,” and with clenched fists 
raised in the revolutionary salute. 


On October 16, 1970, the War 


Measures Act came into effect and 


under its terms hundreds of people 
in the left and Quebec independence 
movements have been jailed. It was 
declared by the government in Ottawa 
that the Act was necessary in order 
to capture the kidnappers of Ms. La- 
porte and Cross. In Quebec as in 
Canada an atmosphere of hysteria 
has been created such that many as- 
pects of civil liberties have been done 
away with in the interests of “law and 
order.” It apepars that the creation 
of this clmiate was a calculated move 


to enable the governments in Ottawa 
and Quebec to smash the independ- 
ence movement in Quebec and to 
suppress all opposition to the federal, 
Quebec and Montreal governments. 
Those arrested or held have included 
labor leaders, some 30 members of 
the Parti Quebecois, members of the 
Ligue Socialiste Ouvriere, a number 
of Front D’Action Populaire can- 
didates for city council, and many 
other socialists and supporters of in- 
dependence. Literature has been 
seized, newspapers have been cen- 
sored, offices and homes have been 
raided. People who have attended 
only a single FLQ meeting have been 
jailed. The crime is not an act or an 
intent but suspected possession of an 
idea. 


“‘Mass”’ Movements 


An important basis of all strategy 
developed at the Saskatoon Socialist 
Students’ Conference was the recog- 
nition’ of the need to build mass 
movements. It was recognized that the 
revolution cannot be made by a small 
group but only by the majority of the 
working class. It was thus accepted by 
the participants in the conference that 
terrorism is not generally a correct 
revolutionary tactic. Terrorism per se 
does not serve to raise the conscious- 
ness of the people, it does not involve 
the people in the revolutionary strug- 
gle, and it provides the government 
with a ready made excuse to destroy 
all left-wing movements. 


What existed in Quebec was not an 
insurrectionary state, but the begin- 
nings of a mass movement for in- 
dependence and for socialism. As 
well as being demonstrated in the 
account of the people who have been 
jailed under the War Measures Act, 
the growth of the movement is 
evidenced in the recent history of 
Quebec. More and more often trade 
unions are identifying their interests 
with an independent Quebec and a 
socialist Quebec. Trade unionists have 
passed motions supporting the views 
of the FLQ Manifesto insofar as these 
mean the taking of political and 
economic power by the Quebec work- 
ers, and the unions have been strong 
in their condemnation of the institu- 
tion of the War Measures Act. 


“Working People” vs. 
“Big Business” 


The Socialist Students’ Conference 
accepted the demand for an “In- 
dependent and Socialist Quebec” and 
at the same time it accepted the idea 
that the struggle for this demand can- 
not be made by any other force than 
the masses of the working people. It 
appears from recent developments in 
Quebec that the correctness of both 
this demand and this strategy are 
being recognized and accepted by 
ever increasing numbers of the Que- 
bec people. And it appears that it is 
a growing mass movement that Tru- 
deau and Bourassa, as representatives 
of big business, fear and are attempt- 
ing to destroy. 


Thus it is up to revolutionary 
socialists to make and to defend the 


Quebec revolution as other revolu- 


tions in the world must be made and 
defended: by building a mass move- 
ment; by involving the people in the 
real struggle for liberation. 
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Calgary phil 
makes it 


The Calgary Philharmonic 
Orchestra is achieving the goal 
that most symphony orchestras 
in North America are still only 
dreaming about. For the 1969- 
70 season, the attendance of 
people under 23 years of age 
increased 75 per cent, accord- 
ing to the survey results of a 
questionnaire which all ticket 
holders received. 

The Calgary orchestra came 
out on top generally as 75 per 
cent of program content was 
‘appreciated (up 18 per cent 
from the previous year); 89 
per cent liked the guest artists 
(up 18 per cent); 89 per cent 
enjoyed the conducting (up 52 
per cent); and, 80 per cent 
liked the playing (up 33 per 
cent). 

The results of the poll also 
showed that more subscribers 
were influenced by a personal 
love of classical music than by 
a wish to support and improve 
the city’s cultural environment. 

The major trend appears to 
be the moving away from spe- 
cial “Pop” concerts as fre- 
quently held throughout the 
year towards one such concert. 

The Calgary Philharmonic 
Society feels that such annual 
surveys enable it to participate 
more fully in the development 
of the Calgary Philharmonic 
Orchestra as is well reflected 
in the program for the 1970- 
71 season. 

The orchestra also reported 
that the number of subscrip- 
tions sold to date this year, 
over 3,000, compares favorably 
with the number for last year, 
2,700. 
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The Edmonton Symphony has 
reached the stage where it should 
no longer be enough merely to hit 
the right notes, stay in time and 
in the appropriate dynamic rangc. 
There is much more to good 
classical music than merely ap- 
proximating the written notes, 
there is also a spirit and move- 
ment which is the very essence of 
the form. 

It was some of this essence 
which was lacking at the begin- 
ning of the concert, Saturday, 
Nov. 14, when the symphony 
played Dvorjak’s slavonic dances 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8. These are highly 
rhythmical folk pieces, true 
dances full of spirit and swing; 
they are rambunctious pieces that 
should bring the orchestra and 
audience almost to dancing, and 
yet they were played apathetically, 
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or at least without the driving 
spirit which should dominate. 
Granted the symphony played 
them pleasantly but they sounded 
rather like pieces fashioned for a 
chamber orchestra, mild and 
gentle in tone. They certainly did 
not pulse with the vitality of 
slavonic folk music. 

It seemed almost as if the or- 
chestra was warming up in the 
first two dances for there were 
glimmerings in the last dance; 
and, when the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto was started, the or- 
chestra was in beautiful form. The 
clear strains of the opening allegro 
were played with a rich sym- 
pathetic and moving tone, with 
the orchestra molding the well in- 
toned phrases of the introductory 
passage. 

Mr.  ‘Treger’s 


entry came 


Dave Wright tops show 


It was local talent time at the 
Kinsmen Field House Saturday 
night as various Edmonton groups 
performed to a crowd of about 
1,000. It all got off to quite a 
good start with a half-hour set 
by Sun, who, no longer relying on 
volume alone for impact, now 
produce a much tighter and more 
polished sound than they used to. 
They are definitely one of the 
heaviest groups in Edmonton and 
with an incredibly fast guitarist 
and a great drummer, their mate- 
rial comes out well. 

Sun was followed by troubador 
(the word for folk-singer at the 
moment) Dave Wright. Admit- 
tedly, the field house is not the 
best place with regards to acous- 
tics or atmosphere for any kind 


of music, least of all a solo artist 
who must try to communicate 
personally with his audience. 
However, Wright managed, des- 
pite this disadvantage, to achieve 
at least some degree of rapport. 
As the audience relaxed, he en- 
tertained with several of his own 
songs; no fancy artistry, just good 
enjoyable music. It was for me, 
the highlight of the evening. 
The guerfilla theatre, which 
was scheduled to perform, could- 
n’t make it. Apparently one of 
their cast was in hospital with 
apepndicitis. And that was about 
it. Oh yes, Troyka also played a 
set of several pieces that all 
sounded the same. They were too 
loud. 
—Jon Faulds 
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~ Symphony peaks with violin concerto 


smoothly and clearly, though 
strangely enough at the beginning 


of the first movement he seemed 


a little under the orchestra. Every- 
thing was in its place, however, 
and the piece held the audience 
glued to their seats. When he be- 
gan the cadenza at the end of the 
first movement, he seemed to be 
captured by the music and played 
with the genius one hopes to hear 
in concertos but rarely does. The 
concerto is a strange form in that 
it is written in part to show off 
the technical brilliance of the per- 
former, so that everyone hears 
the incredibly difficult’ passages 
played, but without the artistic 
element. Concertos often seem 
merely a vehicle to show off vir- 
tuosity. This was certainly not the 
case with that cadenza. Mr. 
Treger’s interpretation was so in- 
spired that the audience broke 
convention, and applauded in be- 
tween movements. From that 
point onward a rapporte was 
established and Mr. _ Treger 
seemed to be a master of both the 
orchestra and the piece, the violin 
clearly dominating, so that one 
would anticipate and eagerly wait 
for every entry, and cling to every 
scrap of melody. It was lovely. 
The Bartok concerto for or- 
chestra is rather-a unique piece 
and in a much different style. 
The piece was written so that 
every section may show off its 
technique and tonality. It is a 
vibrant piece, full of conflict, and 
o fa very subtle structure; and it 
of course rings out with vitality, 
especially at the end of the last 
movement. Written in the United 
States close to the end of the war, 
it is one of the last pieces that 
Bartok wrote. Thus, it was writ- 
ten during a period when Bartok 
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seemed ‘to be returning to his 
earliest styles, so that compared 
to much of his work it seems 
pretty tame stuff. One early critic 
even said it was an ideal cop. 
temporary piece for a listener who 
did not like contemporary music, 
I expect this is partly why it 
seemed so enjoyable, for at the 
mention of the word Bartok, one 
braces oneself for intriguing dis. 
sonances and a devious time 
structure. These elements were 
still there, but they were wel] 
veiled in skillful orchestration and 
much 3/4 and 4/4 time. It even 
had melodies that could almost be 
whistled, and yet there were 
fugue-like structures, interesting 
tonalities, and the clever strange 
timbres of Bartok. 

The piece was played vigorous- 
ly, skillfully, so that it went over 
very well. Starting with the well. 
controlled brass in the first move- 
ment, it swung into the second 
which is a delightful joke. The 
piece was never boring and it 
ended catching th eorchestra in its 
vigor with a bang. This is perhaps 
not true contemporary music, and 
in a sense it isn’t even representa- 
tive Bartok. 

All in all, from very mediocre 
beginnings, the concert turned out 
rather well. It seemed to have 
peaked at about the end of the 
Violin Concerto, but the Bartok 
was a pleasant surprise. The Ed- 
monton Symphony is certainly a 
very competent orchestra. Per- 
haps at present their stylistic range 
seems to centre on mid-1800's 
and the very classical forms, but 
internally and externally, they are 
rapidly breaking from the stigmas 
that could. make an orchestra a 
boring pastime for social lions. 

—Dan Kenway 
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The Blue Mountains of China 
Rudy Wiebe’s third novel. An 
jistorical novel, centered on the 
ife of a fictionalized family of 
posperous Mennonite farmers. in 
jth Century Russia, it chronicles 
their descendants’ search for 
. and freedom after the 

iets’ de-kulakization left the 
amily patriarch’s property in 
nins. The family unit, hitherto 
ightly knit by a fundamental 
ligious belief, was scattered to 


RUDY WIEBE 


Moscow, Siberia, South America, 
ad the Canadian Prairies. 


LO nM A 


The implicit pluralism of the 
Friesen family echoes that of 
Steinbeck’s Joad family in The 
Grapes of Wrath. The “epic jour- 
ney of a family/complete ethnic 
‘goup” has been done before, but 
the noble-peasant-stature bit that 
has been beaten to death in about 
ahundred B-grade books man- 
ages to come through without 
‘strain. 
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Wiebe knows of whom _ he 


Wites; his parents came from 
Russia to Saskatchewan in the 
1920’s. He is at his best when 


Grand Opera is very much 
a thing of the past. It is a 
melodramatic form which ex- 
tends itself through the me- 
diums of visual art, drama, 
and music, in order to please 
its audience. Its productions 
Tepresent gargantuan efforts; 
expending time, people and 
money lavishly. It usually 
Operates at a deficit, and if 
the audience isn’t moved to 
a standing ovation, in a sense 
it is a failure. Moreover, it 
has nothing to do with the 
present. Yet the Edmonton 
Opera Society’s production 
of Il Trovatore was not at all 
a failure. 

Merely because of its 
dated style, opera seems a 
Strange form. Its origins of 
course go back to Italy, and 
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‘ebe’s third novel 


impressionistically recreating the 
folk humor, rhythms and vocab- 
ulary of a Mennonite woman. His 
capacity for echoing the harsh 
beauty of Lowgerman in modern 
English is as convincing prose as 
has come from this university. 


The characters are set in a 
Christian - oriented world; they 
struggle with the contradictions of 
a Christian ethic in a world of 
violence. The brutal communal- 
ization of the Mennonite property 
draws the family together in a re- 
flex action, but the extreme cruel- 
ty of the Bolsheviks eventually 
breaks them, splitting the unified 
group, and sending each particle 
on a route of its own. Some of 
the Mennonites lose resolve and 
lapse into a violent defense. Some 
apathetically cease to defend 
themselves at all. The ones that 
do survive do so with a character- 
istically European mixture of 
hard work, grass-roots religion, 
and toleration. 


Wiebe says, “I deal with Man’s 
relationship to his God and how 
that expresses itself on Earth — 
that’s where the real crunch is. 
You can have some kind of ideal 
relationship with whatever you be- 
lieve God is, but the crunch 
comes when you try to live that 
thing when you’re down on the 
Earth, your feet in the mud. 


The novel examines that, and 
it does it well. The prose blows 
stiff-wind-good with enough gust 
to. keep it enjoyable. Unfor- 
tunately, the end is drawn out, 
verbose. His previous careful con- 


’ trol wavers at the modern stage, 


and he lapses into provincial 
cliqueism, complete to the man- 
datory Sheila Watson quotation. 
In search of one last well-worded 
theme, he throws continuity and 
unity out the window. 


Still an exciting 200 pages. 
And out of 225? 
—Terry Butler 


much of opera, especially 
grand opera in the true sense 
comes from Italy, as did 
Verdi’s 11 Trovatore. 


The plot is unreal, full 
of old gypsies, vengeance, 
princes and counts. It is wild 
and cumbersome, yet within 
its framework, this opera 
manages to capture beautiful 
music and beautiful emotion 
and one comes out almost 
believing this wonderful 
madness. The strangest part 
of all is that you don’t even 
need to understand Italian. 
The work itself and a little 
vague knowledge of the basic 
plot will carry you along. 
Even though you may not 
understand the words of a 
given aria, the music, the 
tone, the actions and the set- 
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Chilliwack a success as usual 


Chilliwack rock shows have be- 
come almost a ritual in Edmon- 
ton, and deservedly so. Take a 
large hall, preferably the Sales 
Pavilion or the Edmonton Gar- 
dens (acoustics aside, they have 
atmosphere with the lights out 
and the air full of smoke from all 
sorts of noxious and not so nox- 
ious weeds), a couple of thousand 
definitely strange people for an 
audience, and four of the finest 
rock musicians in Canada or any- 
where else, mix these ingredients 
well with whatever you like as a 
catalyst, and eureka! You have 
one of the most musical expe- 
riences imaginable. 

What is truly remarkable about 
Chilliwack is the fact that they 
are able to deliver such perform- 


ting will almost make a com- 
munication without words, 
something infinitely more 
complex than the plot out- 
line makes throughout the 
audience. 

Opera isn’t just the singing 
or the ridiculous plot or 
theatricals; it is something 
more complete, that flows out 
of this medium. And this is 
why I would call Friday’s 
production of Jl Trovatore a 
great success. 

It may have been slow in 
picking up; during the first 
act it seemed that you were 
watching a comic farce. But 
by the last act you were con- 
vinced and moved. The sing- 
ing was excellent and the 
tone was controlled and 
convincing. There were occa- 
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CHILLIWACK A DOO WACKA DOO 


—Charlie Pentax photo 


. .. one flute over the cuckoo’s nest 


ances virtually to order without 
ever losing any of the excitement 
or joy in the playing. Their mate- 
rial is excellent blending the emo- 
tional power of rock with the 
intricacies of jazz in proportions 
that keep both the mind and body 
fully occupied. Their musician- 
ship cannot be faulted, their new 
bass player having certainly 
proved equal to the challenge of 
living up to the reputation of his 
new group. 

But all this aside, there is 
something else to Chilliwack. Part 
of it can be seen in the cheers of 
the crowd when they stepped out 
on stage, for in that instant they 


ruled the world, indeed, their 
mystique almost equalled their 
physical presence. They had 


sional difficult passages that 
seemed a little less controlled 
but this was nothing more 
than a nuance. Especially 
notable for their excellent 
singing were Lili Chooka- 
sian, the contralto, who sang 


-Azucena; Berni Marti, who 


sang Manrico; and Carice 
Carson who sang Leonara. 

The orchestra was com- 
posed of local musicians and 
played excellently under 
Richard Karp. The string and 
woodwinds were especially 
well annunciated but there 
seemed a little less control 
in the brass section. Alto- 
gether the performance was 
excellent as was the difficult 
co-ordination between singer 
and orchestra. 


It should also be men- 


proven themselves before. 


Chilliwack could do no wrong, 
and as usual they didn’t. They had 
played those songs before but 
never quite like this; always there 
was a new Variation, a new twist. 
One of the most outstanding in- 
novations was the interplay be- 
tween the flute and bass recorder 
in a song whose name I will never 
know since it is so well known by 
its music that it goes unan- 
nounced. Needless to say, every- 
thing they do is touched with that 
indefinable quality that separates 
the great from the good. When 
Chilliwack is on stage the only | 
thing you can do is lose your 


head in the music, and that’s what 


it’s all about. 


—Jon Faulds 
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Edmonton Opera Society wipes it out with Verdi 


tioned that the theatrical ef- 
fects and lighting which pre- 
sented quite a spectacle in 
themselves were masterfully 
handled by Phillip Silver. 
Perhaps it was opening night 
combined with the opening 
of the season that made the 
first three acts seem a little 
sluggish so that the fourth 
seemed to be the highpoint 
of the concert, but in the end 
the message had been con- 
veyed. 

Producing an opera is no 


small undertaking, and we 


should congratulate our- 


selves that there is a non- — 


bankrupt Edmonton Opera 
Society that produces operas 
at all. The miracle of it is 


that they seem to be pro- — 


ducing excellent operas. 
-—Dan Kenway 
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JESUS CHRIST —- SUPERSTAR 


Jesus Christ—Superstar 
Various Artists 


When “Sergeant Peper’s Lone- 
ly Hearts Club Band came out in 
the beginning of 1967, it proved 
to be the most successful and 
possibly the best record ever pro- 
duced under the banner of pop 
music. It was hailed then, and 
till is now, as a monumental 
turning point in western music. 


The time has come to turn 
again. For with the release of 
“Jesus Christ — Superstar,” one 
of the most significant jumping 
off points imaginable has been 
reached: that is, the first effec- 
tive merger of the pop and the 
classical; the electric and the 


“Superstar” is an opera, both 
in name and in form. Briefly, it 
concerns the last seven days in 
the life of Jesus Christ of Naz- 
arth. However, in it is not a 
boring historical document. It is, 
ather, a brilliant and very mov- 
ing character study of the two 
main players, Christ and Judas. 


The opera was written between 
the falls of 1969 and 1970 in 
England by Tim Rice (lyrics) and 
Andrew Lloyd Weber (music). 
They are responsible for the en- 
tire work except “King Herod’s 


Song” which was written and 


sung by Mike d’Abo. Both Rice 
and Weber have been heavily in- 
volved in music most of their 
lives. Weber especially has had 
the background as his father is 
the English composer, Weber, 
and, like his father, Andrew has 
his degree in composition. 


Musically, the opera is unique. 
It consists of 11 major singers, 
various extras, a full orchestra, a 
moog synthesizer, a rock band, 
and a damn good score. Stylistic- 
ally, the music is a blend of 
1950’s rock, 1960’s rock, rag- 
time, South - Pacific - Broadway, 
blues, and electric impressionism. 
Obviously, it is an incredibly com- 
plex and, almost surprisingly, in- 
credibly rewarding orchestration. 


Always, the music heightens, 
never alters, the effect of the 
lyrics. It is as if the minds of the 
two writers were as one in their 
creation. Where the lyrics build 


towards cutting tragedy, the music 
sharpens the blade. Where the 
lyrics are quiet and pensive, 
the music swims morosely. And 
where the lyrics disclose evil in 
its vilest forms, the music calls 
upon Satan himself. 

The lyrics are the second part 
of the creative triad that makes 
this opera so successful. They are 
not overbearing and presump- 
tuous as well they might have 
been in a production of this kind. 
Rather, they are, if anything, 
understatements. And it is this 
balance between the dramatic and 
the obscene that Tim Rice has 
managed to achieve with such 
startling credibility. 

Thirdly, the theme itself plays 
an undeniable role. To choose a 
topic that is so deeply rooted in 
the conscious and subconscious 
minds of the entire western world 
is, to say the least, dangerous. To 
succeed with this choice is 
genius. The authors apparently 
were swayed by neither fear nor 
cynicism in their treatment of 
their chosen subject. The result is 
both novel and reasonable. 

One of the major reasons for 
the success of the album as dif- 
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Superstar, a turning out in Rock 


ferentiated from the opera is the 
fantastic singing. Both Christ 
(Jan Gillan of Deep Purple), and 
Judas (Murray Head) give rendi- 
tions of some of the best recorded 
blues singing that I’ve heard in a 
long, long time. The emotion and 
tragedy that these two put into 
their parts is overwhelming. One 
is carried away, literally, on a 
wave of feeling that is so intense 
it seems to be almost a presence 
in itself. Victor Brox as Caiaphas 
is good if one-dimensional. Pon- 
tius Pilate (Barry Dennen) is 
great. He is not a blind and un- 
thinking villain, he is instead a 
man caught up in a situation that 
he feels is wrong but that he can- 
not control. 

Of the individual songs, the 
most notable is a montage that 
makes up the scene of the last 
supper. It is here that the dual 
tragedies of Christ and Judas 
reach the point where there can 
be neither reconciliation nor 
avoidance of the ultimate fates of 
both of them. Interspersed be- 
tween their solos, the apostles 
(who come off looking like a 
group of petty, mindless fisher- 
men) complain about their “trials 


and tribulations” as they proceed 
to drink themselves to sleep. 

Other noteworthy songs are 
“Herod’s Song,” a bouncy and 
wholly irreverant ragtime ditty; 
Jesus’ amazingly touching “I only 
want to say”; the montage of 
“Trial Before Pilate”; and the title 
song, “Superstar.” 

As is often the case in opera, 
the whole is definnely greater 
than the sum of its parts. When 
listening to “Jesus Christ—Super- 
star,” one should listen to it all 
the way through three or four 
times. If you are just going to play 
snatches, as Tim Rice says, forget 
it. For this work is a cohesive and 
necessary whole that must be 
treated as such. Any other course 
would be an injustice to both the 
authors and the listener. 

There is no way to review, 
especially a review written by 
yours truly, can possibly do jus- 
tice to this opera and album. Let 
me just say that “Jesus Christ— 
Superstar” constitutes an historic 
development in music and, as 
such, it should not be missed by ~ 
anyone, classical and pop fan 
alike. 

—Ross Harvey 


On Sunday night the Ed- 
monton Youth Orchestra paid 
the audience its highest com- 
pliment: Threnody, from which 
my ears are still ringing; and, 
the audience responded in 
kind with a sustained awe and 
silence that could only express 
the extent to which the piece 
had played on them. Murray 
Schafer’s work is a masterpiece 
of form, timbre and subtlty. 
Its swelling noises, chants and 
sounds, its dialogue-like spoken 
excerpts, all these represent 
typical elements of the suc- 
cessful Schafer style. 

And he truly is a master. 
His sense of form and intricacy 
are reflected in the score which 
is really a long sheet of pat- 
terns from which the music is 
molded, with occasionally de- 
fined melodic passages to 
bring us back in less turbulent 
moments. 

The wonderful thing is that 
this enormously effective piece 
is not a technically impossible 
Study for aged and expert 
Musicians who have seen much 
music and for which it would 
simply be another difficult 
piece, nor is it a déad con- 
struction of some sound syn- 
thesizer—some 8 track super- 
imposed overdubbed incoher- 
ent non-tonal construction. 
This piece contains elements 
- of electronic noise, but it is 

largely played and sung. It is 

alive and must be performed. 

People must follow the actions 

and commit the noises, and this 

is the beauty of it. 

The piece could have been 
badly played, but it wasn’t; it 
could have quite conceivably 
Sounded like a collection or 
untrained dissonances and un- 
skilled composition, the strange 
Squiggles on the score could 
have been played as cold non- 
Consonant muck, and yet des- 

Pite all these things, despite the 


“Threnody”’ holds 


fact that Threnody is a rather 
strange form and unfamiliar to 
many of the classically trained 
instrumentalists and singers, it 
came off beautifully. Every 
sound was co-ordinated and 
the conductor seemed all pow- 
erful as from an extended 
podium he commanded and 
controlled a stage overflowing 
with instruments and musi- 
cians. On this basis the piece 
could work on the audience 
and it did; the overpowering 
white noise filled the hall and 
it did not seem out of place. 
It was a great triumph for Mr. 
Kardash and all the members 
of the EYO and the Centen- 
nial Singers who participated. 

As for the rest of Sunday’s 
concert, it was not unimpres- 
sive. The Outdoor Overture by 
Aaron Copland was played 
clearly and decisively full of 
spirit and melody as it should 
have been. The strings were 
clean and powerful, the wood- 
winds expert and unfaltering, 
even on the oboe and bassoon 
entries. It was a great pity that 
there was some faltering at 
the beginning of the trumpet 
solo, but generally the brass 
came through with a rich and 
gusty tone. It seemed well un- 
der control and well played. 

Love is Blue by Andre Popp 
(arranged by Harry Pinchin) 
also came through well, al- 
though the arrangement was 
rather non-musical. The piece 
did, however, show off the pre- 
cision of the orchestra. 

In some respects the EYO 
is better perhaps than its older 
cousin, the Edmonton Sym- 
phony. The pieces the EYO 
plays are generally difficult but 
not technically impossible, 
they certainly aren’t as tech- 
nically miserable as the pieces 
the Symphony plays. Also the 

’ EYO: does not put on ten con- 
certs a year. The result of this 
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audience in 


is that it is possible for the 
pieces to be practiced and 
polished. They are not hurried 
through in three or four quick 
rehearsals; they are developed 
with more musical enthusiasm 
than is common to the more 
hectic schedule of the Sym- 
phony. 

Thus, it is possible for the 
EYO pieces to be played with 
an assured musicalness and 
confidence which one only 
hopes for at the more senior 
concerts. In any case they are 
a very worthy group and de- 
serve all the praise they get. 

The first part of the pro- 
gram was by the Centennial 
Singers. This: group is also 
highly competent. Particularly 
noticeable was the clear enun- 
ciation and co-ordination that 
is difficult to obtain in a choral 
group of this size. 

The songs they sang were of 
three genres. Firstly, three 
contemporary pop tunes, sec- 
ondly, three neo-classical songs 
and finally, three of the old 
school classical churchy chants. 
This group seemed very pre- 
cise, professional and con- 
trolled. Perhaps too controlled, 
for they seemed slightly lack- 
ing compared with the pulsing 
enthusiasm of the EYO, and 
perhaps tonally they could 
stand a little more develop- 
ment, for the richness of tone 
which they achieved at mo- 
ments was not as constant as 
it might have been. 

As a final note, I would 
question the necessity of an 
MC at a concert of this sort. 
Although Colin MacLean did 
a very good job in his ap- 
pointed role, it seemed to me 
that the music spoke well for 
itself so that it and the players 
really needed no introduction. 

It was a fabulous concert. 
My congratulations to all con- 
cerned. —Dan Kenway 


stunned silence 


—Irving Frederick photo 


ie GO OFF ON THE WRONG TRACK 
... would be dis-concert-ing 
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| A hit with Washington. 


Revolutionary in its time 
A precocius starter 


Slashed! Reduced 30% off original. 


1917 Model 1970 Model 
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Fantastic Lay-away pian. Still out in front. Traditional styling. 
A smart finish. 


The great follow-up to our unbeatable 
1945 model with it’s famous power shift. 


Arrange a deal with one of our experienced traders 


Sales Mgr. 


Canadian 
i “Trust me.” Sales 
Rep. 
| American Sales Reps. “We're giving it 
; away so fast 


we don’t know 
what we’re doing.” VESEm 


“Try me. * 


